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It shows that the company presenting 

the award does things right... that 

only the best is good enough. 
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traditionally fine workmanship, 

proven Satisfaction . all are reasons 

why Hamilton Award Watches 

are chosen more often than 


all other brands combined. 
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“Results of Employee Award Survey’”’ 
to Department PJ-960, Presentation 
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Edttor to RF, 


How tone should an in-service management de- 
velopment program run without interruption? 

This week we encountered one program 
that has worked out very successfully which 
lasts for six months. Middle management people 
are brought into the home office for continuous 
training, covering all phases of company opera- 
tions — industrial relations, organization, admin- 
istration, economic forecasting, data process- 
ing, etc. The schedule is g to 5, six a a week. 


Artuur C. Crort 
and Doris D. Hay 


A more realistic basis for judging indi- 
vidual performance based on “expected 
results” rather than personality judg- 
ments. 

A practical salary administration ap- 
proach which is (a) realistic in holding 
competent middle managers, and (b) 


We can’t help but developing supportable 


os — 


wonder if adults, who 
are eight to ten years re- 
moved from formal edu- 
cation, can absorb such 
strenuous and continu- 
ous cramming to advan- 
tage. 

What has been your 


| rn this manila we are y ables fous 


pages to the Personne Journat in order 


| to give wider coverage to important subjects 
| and, at the same time, have space to publish 


some of the additional, excellent manuscripts 


| which have been received in recent months. 


Other improvements are in the works and 





salary ranges based on 
work to be accomplished 
rather than abstract 
yardsticks which are dif-. 
ficult to explain or de- 
fend. 





IN A LETTER to top man- 


experience in the past 
few years, when so much emphasis has been 
placed on management development programs? 
“THE DECADE OF THE sIxTrIEs will see an eleva- 
tion of Personnel Administrators to a higher 
professional level,” said E. A. Malinowski, now 
Senior Industrial Relations Consultant with 
Ebasco Services, at a recent meeting of Person- 
nel Administrators. 

Mr. Malinowski said that this would come 
about as personnel policies and approaches af- 
fecting the largest, fastest growing and most 
overlooked group in American Industry, mid- 
dle managers, professional, technical and super- 
visory employees, are re-examined. 

Among the needs of these key groups, ac- 
cording to Mr. Malinowski, are: 

1. A better method of structuring and de- 
fining middle management positions 
which can be more useful for organiza- 
tional planning, establishing perform- 
ance standards, compensation and devel- 
opment purposes. 


will come along in the late fall months. 


+ agement, Joseph Hoer- 
ner, Personnel Counsellor, asks, “have you ever 
attempted to ascertain the cost of hires, absentee- 
ism and grievances within your Company over 
a period of one year?” 

He goes on to say, “your Personnel Manager 
should be under your direct supervision and 
should report to you and you alone” and con- 
cludes with these reminders: 

Do I do unto others as I would have them 
do unto me? (Don't rationalize on this 
one—you do or you don’t) 

Is my attitude such that my people enjoy 
being around me? 

Do they like my place of business well 
enough never to miss a day? 

Do I have to give orders or merely suggest? 

Do my people feel free to discuss their prob- 
lems with me—business or otherwise ? 

Do I have their confidence? 





We wonper if you realize that the Personne 
Journat has a world-wide following. For in- 
stance, there are 80 subscribers in Asia, 44 in 
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Australia and New Zealand, 29 in Africa, 30 in 
Holland, not to mention 277 in Canada. In all 


we have readers in 50 countries outside of the 


US. 


IF YOU WOULD LIKE to demonstrate the great 
advance in Product Design, write Fred Williams 
of the Pennzoil Co., 942 Hope Street, Los An- 


geles 15, California, for his series of postal cards 


on which are pictured more than twenty-five of 
our first American automobiles. These can be 
had for the asking. 


Two EXCELLENT 16 mm, black and white, sound 
motion pictures, produced by the American Ar 
bitration Association, are available at a very low 
rental. One depicts an actual labor arbitration, 
covering a grievance dispute which is particu- 
larly applicable to middle management train 
ing; the other deals with a commercial arbitra- 
tion case —a dispute concerning a retail estab 
lishment in a shopping center. Write the AAA 
at 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y 


for rental fees and available dates. 


THE OTHER Day when we were driving through 
one of the small towns in Connecticut, we came 
upon three youngsters on a back road, each one 
armed with a fishing rod and a nice string of 


pan fish. 


This brought to mind that in the days be- 
fore creative thinking and brainstorming, E! 
bert Hubbard said, in effect, that many seem 
ingly difficult problems could be solved by spend- 
ing a few hours with a rod, alongside a small 
pond, where peace and quiet, and lack of inter 
ruption provided an opportunity for clear 
thinking. 

We don’t mean to imply that fishing is the 
preferred method of problem solving, but we 
have found that getting away from job sur 
roundings very often gives the opportunity for 
concentration and a rapid solution to what 
sometimes appear to be almost impossible prob- 
lems. 


Ir YOU TRAVEL A Lot, as we do, you'll be inter- 
ested to know that TWA has a new plan where- 
by they furnish you with tickets which you 
write yourself, after making your reservation by 
phone. You then simply present your ticket at 
the counter just before you board your plane. 
You must, of course, have an air travel card. 
Details are available from TWA Passenger 


Service 


Two HANpsooks of interest have recently come 


’ tt , 


© our attention. One is an 800-page edition of 
the Occupational Outlook Handbook which 
lists 600 different upations in 30 major indus 
the Department of Labor, it 
from the Superintendent of 
mn 25, D. C., for $4.25. 
So-page pamphlet giving infor 
rs vailable to Liberal Arts 
tion graduates. Published 

State Employment Service, 

w York 18, it is called “A 


price 60 cents. 


lifference between a Confer 
tion? The definition given 
of the A.S.P.A. in New 


ir wives to a Confer 


the invitation to 
| program arranged 
lity room with cof 


s of the host chapter 


by oths Ww hic h aroused 


ocated en-route to the 


kers at morning gen 

»4 seminars directed 

es from industry, gov 

Each of these lasted an 

hour and a quar ind were repeated every day 
SO that it Wa | ble to attend two daily. 

In his keynote address, Egbert van Delden 

of New York University, formerly Director of 

Industrial Relations for Allis‘Chalmers Manu 


facturing Company, prophesied changes ahead 
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in the next ten years. The influx of young work- 
ers available may complicate the personnel work- 
er’s job. It is possible that changes in organiza- 
tion structure may bring about a different rela- 
tionship between line and staff. Because the 
unions are becoming aware of the realities of 
foreign competition he sees less belligerent feel- 
ing between management and labor. 

Nicholas George, Vice President of Indus- 
trial Relations at Brunswick Balke-Collender, 
presented, among many interesting ideas, one in 
which he said that the supervisor is the most 
overworked man in the whole company. He 
deserves to be well prepared for his job, and 
given every assistance in doing it. Knowing the 
labor contract is a major responsibility and tak- 
ing supervisors from the floor for an hour at a 
time to study it, can be time well spent. Sore of 
the privileges taken for granted by the em- 
ployees may never have been part of the union 
agreement, and employers are not bound to give 
away anything that is not written down. 

In answer to a question as to how you can 
stop a time-wasting practice that has become 
habitual, Mr. George compared the problem to 
that faced by all parents. His solution was to 
try not to set work up so loosely that the first 
time ever occurs. In any case, he added, the 


men have the right to know what the penalty is. 


John Powers, who has been President 
of Prentice-Hall for the past four years, had for 
his topic, “The Challenge for Personnel Ad- 
ministration.” 

He accented his advice on the necessity of 
planning ahead by telling of a new method of 
training. Instead of a supervisor giving a lesson 
to a new worker, a head set is given her and 
she receives directions previously recorded. In- 
structions are clearly given in a pleasant voice — 
there is a musical interlude and then the instruc- 
tions come again. 

The A.S.P.A., founded only 12 years ago, is 
well on its way to becoming a nationwide or- 
ganization. There are now thirty-seven chapters 
with more personnel associations showing in- 
terest each day. 


Companies that are located within easy distance 
of universities are saving money and getting 
good results by using graduate students to carry 
out research in personnel problems. 

In setting up a program of tests for hiring 
toll collectors for the Garden! State Parkway in 
New Jersey, a graduate student wrote his thesis 
around the problem. Incidentally, the Parkway 
Authority was well satisfied with the people 
hired, as a result of the testing program. 

An Essay Conrest is an excellent way of ac- 
quainting the public with the aims of a person- 
nel association and the duties of a personnel 
officer. At the A.S.P.A. meeting in New York 
an award was given to a college student for his 
paper on “Why I Am Studying Personnel 
Work.” And at the Eastern Public Personnel 
conference an Essay Contest was recommended 
as an excellent way to change the unfavorable 
picture of the public employee held by many 
people who are not acquainted with the facts. 


Are there any subscribers who know 
of companies that offer part-time work to 
their retired employees? 

ATTENTION — any young, eager beavers with a 
yen to plunge into research in personnel matters! 
John Paulsow, Assistant Director of Employee 
Relations of the United Brewers Foundation, 
pointed out in an A.S.P.A. seminar that research 
is really an attitude. To succeed in it you must 
practice thinking like a statistician—collect a 
number of cases before making any decision 
about changes in personnel practices. 

He also warned that some research projects 
may not be necessary and it is a good idea to 
check with your trade association or personnel 
club before undertaking a survey. 





“Doing a job well is everyone’s duty, 
for good workmanship anywhere raises 
the level of society.” 


John W. Gardner 








What’s Ahead— 


In Personnel and Training 


ERSONNEL MANAGEMENT, including training, 

is here to stay. Few people will disagree on 
that point. But as to the purpose of Personnel 
and its place in our business organizations there 
is often disagreement. 

The question is, what can Personnel do to 
gain the recognition it needs to develop properly, 
and how can Personnel conduct itself to earn 
its rightful place in management hierarchy ? 

In most companies, Personnel has not yet 
been recognized for the contribution it can make 
for the simple reason that it is not yet making 
the contribution to top management which war- 
rants a place for it topside. The only way to 
achieve that place is by performance, not by 
decree. The measure of effectiveness is not in 
any title, or trappings of office, or any visible 
symbol, but in a belief in what it embraces. 
From belief, come deeds; from deeds, habits are 
born; from habits grow character; and from 
character, destination is determined. 

Personnel administration and training are 
closely related—both part and parcel of the same 
activity, but separately or together, they should 
not be thought of as just a job. They are not a 
series of scientific or systematic procedures that 
can be learned in a university, or on the job, 
but rather something that people believe in, and 
hence a business of arts and crafts as opposed to 
science and technology. 


Just What Is Personnel Management? 


Personnel administration and training is an 
area of management that is changing faster than 
most others. It is no longer safe to learn the 
techniques, either from books or experience, and 
then expect to go out and practice them. Such 


By Wivpert E. ScHEer 


Personnel Director 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield, Chicago 





Condensed from a speech made before 
the joint meeting of the Montreal Per- 
sonnel Association and the Canadian In- 
dustrial Trainers’ Association, the speaker 
points out that personnel administration 
is not just a way of making a living. It is 
—or should be—a way of life, if it is to 
make the contribution to top management 


of which it is capable. 





a practitioner may be behind the times before 
he begins. Personnel administration cannot be 
run by the book. Like the ten easy rules on 
“How to Make a Speech,” the last rule must be 
a suggestion not to pay too rigid attention to 
the other nine. 

Neither is it a trade that can be run with 
cold efficiency like a mechanic using his hands 
1s he follows a blueprint. Nor can it be gov- 
erned by the head, to be played by ear as it were, 
with emotion or sentiment or tradition dictating 
the actions. 

Personnel administration is really scientific 
management applied to human relations. Many 
personnel practitioners work hard at the meth- 
ods; some become quite adept too. They are the 
recognized technicians, the master mechanics, 
skilled in all the “tools of the trade” but not the 
purpose behind them. They miss the whole 
point of their opportunity. Where these people 
leave off is where personnel administration first 
begins. 

So, you say, what is personnel administra- 


? 


tion? How do people in the field of personnel 
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and training view their management responsi- 
bility? What do line managers consider in their 
involvement insofar as personnel administration 
and training are concerned? 

There are many misconceptions and it is 
disheartening to note that many companies still 
have no clear idea of the nature of personnel 
work, often confusing it with welfare activities 
and various paternalistic practices. 

How many personnel programs were estab- 
lished because some far-sighted executive recog- 
nized the wisdom of treating employees with the 
same consideration generally accorded cus- 
tomers? Most personnel programs were emer- 
gency created and their present status is merely 
the gradual outgrowth of some earlier problem 
situation. 

Personnel administration is not an accumu- 
lation of various clerical functions, although 
many personnel offices consist of clerks who 
spend unproductive hours keeping all sorts of 
records and reports which nobody does much 
about. Keeping track of tardiness and absences, 
for example, may be better handled in payroll 
where the time sheets are available. What is 
done with the information such records reveal 
is, of course, a responsibility of personnel. 

Nor is personnel a central service organi 
zation. This concept started with centralized 
employment and then began to embrace all sorts 
of odd jobs in an effort to build a staff and to 


yustify its existence. 


How It Started 


In an effort to understand what personnel ad- 
ministration is, or should be, it is necessary to 
erase from our minds the picture we see today 
and go back to its start, see how it came about, 
how it developed, and where it is heading. 

Before World War II, company manage- 
ment was concerned mostly with only five of 
the six M's of management—Money, Markets, 
Materials, Methods, and Machines. No money 
or time was appropriated for the other M— 
Manpower. It was not in the thinking of that 
day. 

Until the early 1930's, personnel activity was 
pretty much restricted to employment, to seeing 


that every position in the organization was kept 
filled with qualified men and women. Then as 
the employment market gradually tightened, 
managers found that the chore of finding suit- 
able new workers was becoming more time con- 
suming and that it interfered with their many 
other duties which were also becoming more 
complex and involved. That made them willing, 
in fact eager, to let some other person worry 
about the problems of locating applicants, sort- 
ing out the undesirables, and referring the ac- 
ceptable ones for their consideration. 

In its modest and unobstrusive beginning 
certain unwanted tasks related to employment 
were relegated to a central office. In addition to 
the actual recruiting and screening. the details 
associated with keeping adequate records, con- 
forming to company policy and government 
regulations, were permitted to drift into this 
central office. It is significant to note, however, 
that while management was willing to share 
some of the work, there was no thought of 
relinquishing any of the control. 

Since this new office was given no authority 
of its own, it attracted the type of person who 
expected to be bossed by higher-ups. From the 
outside came school teachers who were lured 
away from the classrooms by the prospect of 
better earnings. Welfare workers came to do 
good in business where certainly much good 
needed to be done. A wave of idealism attracted 
do-gooders of high principles and great naivete. 
Often when the jobs were filled from within the 
organization they were given to former super- 
visors, fotemen, and others who came up 
through the ranks, some rewarded with promo- 
tions because of loyal performance in unrelated 
work elsewhere in the company, many actually 
demoted uphill to get them out of the way. The 
personnel people came to their new and un- 
defined jobs from sales, from production, from 
accounting, depending on who could be spared. 
In the history of personnel development it is sad 
to record that many men arrived by accident. 

There was no precedent to go by and this 
indecisiveness as it concerned qualifications re- 
sulted in personnel. making only halting prog- 
ress. The many different practitioners, using 
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various job utles, had no guidance, either. Litera 
ture was scarce and few schools had courses 
which offered proper training in this new field. 
The bosses didn’t know what they wanted 
either; they knew only what they didn’t want 
trouble from unions and government, and re- 
lease from the nuisance of hiring. 

The first personnel administrators were 
hired as a defensive measure. Management had 
an attitude that the job was a necessary, but 
unwelcome, bother. 


How It Grew 


But from this meager start the personnel a 
tivity began to grow unevenly. In some com 
panies it grew very little; in some places it died 
out as an activity of its own and its several 
duties were again absorbed by others. But there 
were some companies that were ready to recog 
nize the contribution a sound employee rela 
tions program was prepared to make toward 
more efficient operation. And fortunately ther 
were personnel executives who were able to 
grow with their programs. 

The big growth came after World War II. 
First, 
W th 


the rapid industrial development that followed 


There were three contributing factors. 


employment was no longer hit or miss 


war's end, personnel programs began to become 
necessary to cope with the hiring and placing 
of men and women. Adequate help was getting 
harder to find and the entire complexion of the 
nation’s workforce was changing. New forces, 
such as housewives, came into the employment 
Conditions and 


picture. circumstances sur 


rounding work were considerably affected. 
New Forces Come Into Play 

Second, management no longer had the un 
qualified upper hand. Somewhere along the line 
new forces had come into play. For instance 
new motivations had to be established when 
such things as fear no longer proved effective 
Workers, including those not organized, were 
being heard and had to be reckoned with. 

Third, something new entered the picture 
with the development of third party influences. 
First the arrival of New Deal legislation in- 
volved companies in legal responsibilities which 
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logically centered in the personnel office. At 
about the same time labor unions had grown in 
size and strength and this focused management's 
attention on the practical necessity of getting its 
house in order. The personnel administrator 
was destined to become the person to deal with 
these increasingly important and militant forces. 
As business operations, especially in the areas 
ling with employees, became more in- 
ved, companies began to attach new signifi- 
cance to their personnel programs. The person 
nel reservoir of functions was being deepenc 
’ 


1 
as well as widened 


Personnel, which originally 


idded more services to its sphere of activi- 


to add influence also. Jobs lik 


idministration, and benefit coun 


ran'as minor functions because 


they received little attention, were, in the process 
of development, expanded with the expansion of 


industry, the growth of labor unions, and the in 
teasing complexity of legislation. 

Better qualified administrators, most of them 
technically minded, began to be attracted to the 


field. They 


niques ind procedures which, after years of tria! 


introduced and developed tech 


or, have become refined and formalized 
present picture, personnel is attracting 
idemically trained “success 


} 


ves the entire activity a fre: 


Personnel ls Coming of Age 


Al] tl s ind ites that there are sign 


} 
ne ' | 
pe rsonneci 


management, which was origi! 
marked by mediocrity, is now emerging 
orate Communit 
large organizat 
ontribution personn 
created vice president 
top personnel executives 
it not every program has suc 
it is just as true that throug! 
| companies the personnel activity has bee: 
upgraded in the eyes of management and th 
For the qualified and dedicated pe: 
7 


sonnel executive the door of opportunity is open 


workers 


wider. 
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No longer is personnel staffed with do- 
gooders or industrial misfits, but with people 
who approach their responsibilities and their op- 
portunities from both a technical and a philo- 
sophical standpoint. The old myth that every 
management man had, namely, that he knows 
all about how a company personnel program 
should be set up and run, has long ago been 
exploded. Many company presidents have said 
that they go out to hire the best personnel execu- 
tive available because they realize that in our 
enlightened era “business is people” and the 
conditions of employment and development of 
manpower lie within the province and purview 
of the personnel executive. The company presi- 
dent is no longer the sum total of all manage- 
ment functions and he and his senior staff know 
that they are not expected to understand and 
direct the employee program effectively with 
all its ramifications. This is the job for the per- 
sonnel executive who has the necessary skill, 
training, background, and outlook to under- 
stand not only the personnel functions but also 
their purpose. 

The field is stowly coming of age. Person- 
nel management is maturing because the growth 
of companies carries with it a complexity of new 
duties involving people. And in the total man- 
iwement activity personnel is no longer in the 
periphery but closer to the center where the 


hard decisions are made. It has gone a long way 


from making people happy to making them pro- 
ductive. The stardust has been shaken out, and 


in the process personnel executives have learned 
for themselves, and demonstrated to others, that 
personnel administration is much more than 
day-to-day performance of necessary administra- 
tive techniques. 

It is still beset with handicaps, real and im- 
agined. How fast it grows and what kind of 
progress it makes depends upon the personnel 
practitioners more than upon the management 
of the company. No company can give recogni- 
tion to people it feels unworthy of the award; 
but on the other hand, no company can deny 
recognition that is earned by the good con- 
sistent performance. 

Personnel programs have come a long way 


from the early days when garbage can tasks 
were dumped into their convenient central office. 
No longer is personnel a storage place for un- 
wanted duties. No longer do the staffs lose more 
men and women to other divisions thag they 
obtain from those divisions. 


Whence Now? 


Where once the personnel man symbolized 
weaknesses in company operations, he now 
symbolizes strength, for the strength of any 
company lies not in its products but in its people 
who design, make, sell, and distribute these 
products. 

Top management may still be disillusioned 
by visions of holding control and direction, but 
the personnel man is beginning to make his 
point, namely that it is in the best interest of 
the company to design its employee relations 
program to fit the workers’ needs, not the per- 
soni! whims of management, and to conduct 
its personnel programs accordingly. 

There are now definite signs that personnel 
management is growing up. For example, per- 
sonnel practices are being improved. There is 
less discrimination against employing people 
from minority groups. Companies are realizing 
that ability knows no restrictions and that un- 
founded prejudices create artificial barriers to 
success which are too costly to tolerate. 

There is still discrimination in the hiring 
of older workers, although this situation is com- 
ing in for its share of attention. Management 
has to realize that as far as older workers are 
concerned it is simply a case of “employ ‘em or 
support ‘em.” Besides, companies need all the 
available workers; skills cannot be arbitrarily 
cast aside because of an unrealistic age barrier. 

Women, too, are gaining in acceptance. 
Long established as a vital part of the nation’s 
workforce, they are now moving into positions 
of responsibility and authority. No one sex has 
a corner on brains. 

In a democratic society these moves spell 
progress. In our industrial society they indi- 
cate that personnel management is growing up. 

Secondly, the field of personnel manage- 

(Continued on page 142) 





Time on Their Hands 


HE WORKERS’ steady and involuntary march 
f peter insignificance which has been going 
on since early in the industrial revolution, seems 
to be accelerating with each new technological 
achievement of mass production. The demise of 
the craftsman and the simultaneous relegation of 
individual workers to roles of minor importance 
in the total scheme of the manufacturing process 
has greatly diminished many of the satisfactions 
which were formerly derived from creativity. It 
is believed by many that this situation has re- 
sulted, with ever-increasing complexity, in seri- 
ous problems of employee morale which have 
become more acute as business and industry put 
into practice the latest devices of automation. 

Improvement of morale in such business 
operations has received considerable study and 
discussion and numefous methods have been 
proposed to deal with the problem. New and 
complicated incentive plans have been proposed, 
employee counselling instituted, group decision 
techniques adopted along with many other 
morale improvement programs of varying merit 
and feasibility. All of these plans have as their 
ultimate goal, an alteration in the subjective 
feelings of the worker toward his work or per- 
sonal environment. A major aspect of these sub 
jective feelings, yet one largely ignored, is the 
way in which employees experience the passag 
of time while on the job. It would appear that a 
day which seems interminably long would ac- 
company a climate of poor morale while one 
which seems to pass very quickly would be char- 
acteristic of a good morale atmosphere. 


Shortening the Work Day 
Labor has constantly called for a shorter 
work day. The eight-hour day, only a dream of 


By Rosert D. MEADE 
Associate Professor of Psychology 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 





Because of the wide interest in the prob- 


lem of subjective time in morale problems, 
we asked Professor Meade to share the 


results of his research on this topic. He 
will be glad to supply reference material 
or further information on request. 





the embryonic labor unions cighty years ago, is 


now considered by many to be excessive. Experi 
ments have shown that shortening the work 
period tends to give a considerable boost to 
morale as well as increase in the level of pro- 
duction. Still other investigations have shown 


that many workers actuall, preter a 


. 
work day to an increase in their pay checks, 


shorter 


Add to these facts such evervday occurrences as 


| ° _ —_ | , 1 | 
work stoppage and clock watching long before 


the whistle blows and one can well appreciate 
the apparent importance of time as it is viewed 
by workers both in the offices and on as 
sembly line. 

This paper does not propose to deal with 
the relative merits or disadvantages of the shorter 
work day or any of the problems hoped to be 
solved by its introduction. Instead, the question 
of changing the apparent length of the work pe 
riod will be considered. What kinds of situa 
tions make time seem to be long in some condi 
tions and short in others? How are these factors 
related to other problems involved in the crea 
tion of good morale? To what extent could 
morale be improved by making an ordinary 
eight-hour day actually seem shorter to the fac 
tory worker or office clerk? This paper will 


confine itself primarily to the first of these ques- 
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tions but will also have some suggestions about 
the answers to the others as well. 


Distorting the Time Process 


William James made the rather elementary 
observation that when one wishes time to pass 
rapidly, it seems to drag and when one wishes 
it to go slowly, it seems very short. Probably 
because it is such a common observation, it was 
only recently that this proposition was put to an 
experimental test. The results, although rather 
limited in scope, seem to agree with James’ con- 
clusion. Indeed, the experimental study of fac- 
tors which distort the experience of subjective 
time — making it seem to go fast or slow, has 
been going on for only a few years. Yet, in spite 
of this, some fairly precise conclusions about the 
time process as well as ways of distorting it have 
begun to emerge. 

It has been known for some time, for ex- 
ample, that empty time or time in which the 
individual does nothing seems longer than time 
occupied with various kinds of activities. New 
activities seem to take longer than more famil- 
iar ones whose objective times are the same. 
Time spent on mentally difficult tasks seems to 
be shorter than the same amount of time spent 
on easy ones. A period of time spent on one 
long task seems shorter than an equal period 
spent working on several smaller tasks. Surpris- 
ingly enough, however, experimental evidence 
does not seem to support a very common belief 
that periods of time spent in unpleasant or pain- 
ful situations seem unusually longer than pe- 
riods spent in more pleasant activities. 

Recently, attention has been turned to the 
relationship between aspects of motivation and 
subjective time. Hindle has studied subjective 
time which individuals experience while work- 
ing on tasks whose goals are vague and poorly- 
defined compared with tasks whose goals are 
clear and specific. Her findings quite clearly 
show that time estimates increase but at a slower 
rate as one moves through a task where the goal 
is clearly defined and more rapidly when the 
goal is vague. Thus, an individual working on 
a task with a clear goal for five minutes will ex- 


perience this time as shorter than one who is 
working the same length of time on a task with 
an undefined goal. 


Relation Between Time and Progress 


Hindle believes that when an individual has 
a goal clearly in mind, it is possible for him to 
see changes in progress toward that goal to a 
greater extent than when the goal is unclear. 
Hindle has proposed that distance, rate and 
time in the subjective sense are related in essen- 
tially the same way as distance, rate and time in 
the objective sense as used by the physicist, i.c., 
rate equals distance divided by time. If this is 
true, then apparent time should be inversely re- 
lated to rate of progress and will be short when 
progress is fast and longer when progress is slow. 

This thinking has been developed and ex 
plored further in studies of the experience of 
time at the Laboratory of Psychology at Trinity 
* In the first of these studies, the moti- 
vation of the individual who was being tested 


College. 


was made the chief target of study. It was be- 
lieved that Hindle’s theory that apparent time is 
distorted by the experience of progress toward 
the end of the task would hold in some situa- 
tions but not in others. The particular hypothe- 
sis to be tested was that motivation to reach a 
goal on the part of the person being tested was 
necessary before experience of time would be 
altered by experienced progress. The reasoning 
behind this was essentially that when a person is 
motivated to achieve a certain goal, various cues 
and events in his environment take on signifi- 
cance for him while at the same time other cues 
become inconsequential and are likely to be 
overlooked. It is like a man who, searching for 
a cuff link in a dresser drawer, may take special 
notice of any glittering object which he sees 
there and at the same time fail to notice that his 
wife's hairpins are also there. 

It was proposed that unmotivated people 
would fail to react to cues concerning progress 
toward certain goals and that their time experi- 


1These investigations are supported by a research grant, 
M-3193, from the National Institute of Mental Health, Pub- 
lic Health Service. 
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ence would be unaffected by progress toward 
those goals.? At the same time, it was believed 
that when a person is in a state of motivation to 
reach a particular goal, experienced time would 
show the inverse relationship to perceived prog 
resss predicted by Hindle. Subsequent experi 
mental investigations supported these beliefs 
The kind of motivation that was employed her 
was the desire to be relieved of having to par 
ticipate in some lengthy and boring tasks which 
would have to be done as the experiment pro 
gressed. Additional studies have indicated that 
other kinds of motivation seem to produce th 


same kinds of effect. 


The Role of Motivation 


Another finding in these studies showed that 
experienced progress toward a goal has a greater 
effect on time experience the closer one is to at 
taining the goal. If a person has finished, for 
example, eighty percent of a task, experienced 
ime seems shorter for the same rate of prog 
ress than if he has finished only twenty percent 
This has been explained by a principle, known 
in psychology, as the goal gradient — the general 
notion that a goal becomes more attractive or 
motivation becomes stronger as one gets closer 
to the goal. This, again, points to the great im 
portance of the role of motivation in apparent 
time. 

While motivation was found to be a highly 
significant factor in altering the length of sub 
jective time, the mere presence of motivation 
alone has been found to be ineffective in alter 
ing this process. Placing a person in a situation 
where he is highly motivated to reach a goal 
with that goal clearly defined yet depriving him 
of clues relevant to progress toward the goal re 
sults in no alteration of his feelings about elapsed 
time. 

Thus, it would seem that the factors nec 
essary for changing the apparent length of a 
period of time are, 1. the presence of some defi 
nite end point in a task toward which an indi- 


be used here 


2The words “goal” and “progress” will 
even though their meaning may appear to be 
with a situation where there is no motivation. 


inconsistent 
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vidual is working, 2. motivation to reach the end 


point or goal, and feed-back of information 


from the task itself in reference to progress to 


ward attaining the goal in question. 


Most of the studies discussed thus far have 


been made with relatively short periods of time. 


Experiments are currently being conducted, 


er, which seem to show that the same gen 
ples hold for much longer periods 


as W ell 


| other experiments in this series will in 


in more of less per 


| ited to motivation 


ected that some in 


who have a high level 


nt, may be influenced to 


tuations like those describe 1 


who have a lower nee 


eral different sources 


progress through a given 


iscs, progress 1s apparent 


elf while in others, a per 
- extent of his advancement 
else. Some of this in 
to the person through hear 
ion while still more could 


in { 


eness of Various Ways 


skin senses in 
in which people 1 


in a given activit' 


the dit 
skill as 


mere chance fac 


will investigate 
tress achieved by 


“d by 


negative or avoidance mo 


rd progress or progress 


ill also be included in the 


its to be done. 
of this research program 


for improving the morale of workers in busi 


ness and industry is, of course, to a _ great 


extent untried and unknown 


Adopting psy 
chological principles discovered in the labora 
‘ —- 

(Continued 


on page 142) 





New Yardsticks for Manager 
and Company Development 


ANAGEMENT, lately preoccupied with deter- 
Moining and analyzing its “corporate im- 
age” (how the company “looks” to the public), 
is becoming increasingly concerned with its se/f 
image (how it “looks” to its own management, 
and particularly how it seems to be doing in re 
lation to competitive companies). 

The big difficulty with such comparisons is 
the lack of a soundly conceived yardstick for 
comparing the development of one company 
and its management with another. There is a 
vast number of points on which companies may 
be compared, but most of them are limited be 
cause they are confined to statistics of past per 
formance. Some of the most spectacular per- 
formers today have practically no past, having 
been formed within the last two or three years, 
and, in other instances, past statistics are not a 
valid clue to future performance. 

One answer to this is to appraise the state of 
business development of a company as a clue to 
the future. And one way to do this is to use the 
maturation yardstick in which business develop- 
ment is equated with the development of human 
society. 

J. Samuel Bois has outlined in his book 


“Explorations in Awareness,” five 


Stages of Human Development: 


1. Primitive Stage —\n the pre-Aristotelian 
periods of history and prehistory, men’s 
concepts of their environment consisted 
largely. of what they perceived through 
their five senses and how they “felt” 
about these perceptions. The sensory 
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Business and industry are in constant 
need of well trained managers and execu- 
tives—men who are capable of achieving 
the top ranks — particularly in today’s 
norld where technical advances all but 
surpass man’s ability to understand, let 
elone contrdl, the direction of progress. 





and emotional elements were the 
strongest foundations for human be- 
havior. 

Classt{ying Stage—A second stage devel- 
oped when conscious attention was given 
to “thought” processes. Man began to 
think about thinking and deductive logic 
was the first product of the thinkers’ art. 
Observation was directed toward devel- 
oping an orderly classification of living 
and non-living matter. 

Classical Science Stage — The third stage 
began to unfold about the time of the 
Renaissance. Observation became a tool 
with which to study problems empiri- 
cally. Experimental methods were intro- 
duced to learn more of the nature of 
cause and effect, so laws of nature could 
be set down in formulas. The approach 
to thinking developed in this stage was 
inductive logic, in which empirical ob- 
servations led to the discovery of rules. 
Relativistic Stage — The age of. classical 
science gave way to the impact of an- 
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other genius, Albert Einstein, and the 
dawn of the twentieth century ushered 
in the fourth, or relativistic stage. Scien 
tists working with Newtonian formulas 


were often baffled by some of the answers 


to their experiments. The so-called “laws 


of nature” were found to be just rough 
regularities. A new approach to think- 
ing began to develop with stress on in 
sight, attention to total pattern and em 
phasis on inner, as well as inter, relation 
ships. 

5. Evaluating Stage—A fifth, and_ still 
emergent, stage of human development 
is described by Bois as an “evaluating” 
stage. Thinking is characterized by ob 
servation, theory, formulation, and eval 
uation. Man’s sense of values, evolved 
through earlier stages of development, 
becomes an integral part of the thinking 
process. Thinking itself may be not only 
n verbal terms, but also in “contemplat 
ng inwardly, silent, on non-verbal levels, 
then finding language to match silent 
processes.” 

A comparative index, roughly equivalent 

the stages of human development are the 


Stages of Business Development: 


1. Hip Pocket Stage — The small merchant 
n business at a primitive stage, buys and 
sells, has some money left over, and 
“feels” he is succeeding because he pays 
his bills, owns some equity in his busi 
ness, and lives modestly well. But he is 
seemingly unaware of such things as 
turnover, return on investment, or over- 
stocks of shopworn, obsolete merchandise 
on fly-specked counters. 

2. Balance Sheet Stage — Now attention 
centers on statistics and accounting data. 
While this information may reveal prof 
its, dividends, expenses, and sales volume 
increases or decreases, these statistics pro- 
vide no basis for analyzing growth, or 
predicting success or failure in the long 
run. Considerable effort is given to im- 
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proving “operations,” and “progress” is 
conceived to consist primarily of doing 
what was done last year, but with fewer 

mistakes. 
Scientific Management Stage The inter 
between sales research, mer- 
production, advertising, fi- 


idministration are coordi- 


lwor / 


1mdVvancead 


ised for analysis, planning, 


methods of cost ac 


nd contr Company functions are 


studied and integrated through the use 


of organization and procedure manuals. 


Production is implemented scientifically 


through modern personnel practices of 
wage administration, selection, training, 


ls improvement, and mechaniza- 


levelopmental Research Stage Here 


1 
5 


Dusiness much more responsive to 


changes in the economy. Basic research 


n the physical and social sciences thrusts 


to the foreground man’s ability to create 


new products and new methods of op 


erations, which may represent radical de 
m traditional practices. In 

the need for two kinds of man 

arises, skilled generalists for ad 
inistration and highly trained special 
ts for research, development, produc- 


tion, and 


marketing 
Creative Advance Stage—A fifth stage of 


development is described by 


business 
Bois the “creation of new enterprises 
a genius for feeling the pattern of 


things to come 


Management is tuned 


wants and desires of hu 


n the march, and they create the 
conditions that give shape to the growth 


of our economy... .” Those who create 


must do so responsibly, so evaluation of 

the products of creation becomes an im- 
portant element in the process. 

The individual manager, too, has stages of 

development which can be loosely correlated to 

human and business development stages. These 


might be consi lered as 
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Levels of Manager Development: 


The primitive level manager's philoso- 


phy is expressed in the words “We are in 
business to make a living.” He is so 
completely uninformed about his busi- 
ness that he must depend on “hunch” 
and “intuition” as guides for action. It is 
the primitive level manager who contrib- 
utes substantially to the high rate of busi- 
ness failures reported each year by the 
Department of Commerce. 

A manager has shifted to the second level 
of development when his business philos- 
ophy becomes “We are in business to 
make profits.” Profit or loss statements, 
and balance sheets are referred to when 
making business decisions and are con- 
sidered adequate guides for business 
management. Second level managers are 
usually operations minded, and acquire 
skill 


carrying out short range plans. 


considerable in developing and 
At the third level, the manager's philos- 
ophy evolves into “We are in business to 
perpetuate this Company and expand it.” 
He is considerably concerned with com- 
petition and compares his costs, prices, 
products with theirs to see how he is do- 
ing. 
adopts techniques that seem to have pro- 


He streamlines procedures and 


duced good results for other companies 
(generally techniques developed by Stage 
4 businesses). He reads the trade jour- 
nals and attends industry and _ profes- 
sional meetings to “keep up” on new de- 
velopments. 

The fourth level manager sums up his 
philosophy somewhat differently with 
“We are in business to serve the cus- 
tomer.” Here the word customer is open- 
ended, and not precisely defined, because 
it takes in not only the customers of the 
present, but the customers of tomorrow, 
who may be a different group, needing a 
different product or service than those 
currently produced. Level 4 manager 
creates new products to meet new needs, 
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new methods to solve new problems. He 
is a process and systems pioneer, who re- 
fuses to be tied to the methods and prac- 
tices of today and yesterday. 

Level five manager is less likely to sum 
up his philosophy in words, but if he 


were to do so, he might say “our busi- 
ness is to participate in shaping the 
growth of our society toward the highest 
This 


may require a genius, or, rather than a 


values of which we are aware.” 


genius, it may only require men of good 
intellect’ possessing uncommon aware- 
ness, who can, as Bertrand Russell de- 
scribes, combine thought, will and feel- 
ing into the practice of wisdom. 


Each succeeding level of management de- 


velopment requires some “plus” experience and 


growth, if the manager is to achieve the next 


stage. And, for each level of development, there 


are typical 


Management Development Activities: 


The primitive method of developing 
“School of Hard 
Knocks.” Experience is a strict and nec- 


managers is the 


essary teacher, but experience alone can 
result in tragic consequences, especially 
when the learning process is largely 
“trial and error,” and when the manage- 
ment technique consists mainly of run- 
ning the business by the “seat of one’s 
pants.” 

The next level of development is attend- 
ed by activities which might be classed 
as “technical training courses.” Subjects 
such as Accounting, Metallurgy, Mathe- 
matics, Business Law, Engineering, Re- 
tailing, and Salesmanship, supplement 
the school of experience. By and large, 
these are courses which a manager has 
traditionally been able to acquire in 
night school, if he had not had them 
prior to entering the business world. 
Typical activities to develop a manager 
for the Stage 3 level include, in addition 
to level 1 and 2 activities, “management 
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and supervisory training courses.” These 
courses include the subjects of Human 
Relations, Work Simplification, How to 
Train Your Workers, Communications, 
Supervision, Operations Research, and 
Administrative Management. This train 
ing is frequently offered to management 
on Company premises and on Company 
time, but is also available through uni 
versity night classes and_ extension 
courses, or through special seminars of 
fered by business associations. 

Developmental effort at the fourth level 
is in the nature of advanced /rberal edu 
cation, usually through special programs 
arranged by colleges and universities. 
One aim of such programs is to develop 
a broader understanding of the social, 
political and economic forces in modern 
society, and to develop the “capacity to 
grow in response to future changes” in 
these forces. Examples of such programs 
are The Institute of Humanistic Studies 
for 
Dart 
for 


lege 


at the University of Pennsylvania 


Bell Telephone 


mouth College 


Executives, the 


Summer Program 


Executives, and the Pomona C 
Business Executive Program. 
To move up to the fifth level of devel 
opment, a manager needs to acquire a 
high order of perception of his self and 
his outlook on the world. This usually 
requires “self re-examination” resulting 
in a new orientation of his basic assump 
tions, feelings and thinking, which at- 
tunes him to “humanity on the march.” 
Awareness counselling by a skilled pro 
fessional psychologist appears to be the 
best currently available “activity” for 
helping managers attain level five. 
While it is comparatively simple to list the 
developmental activities for each stage, it is 
enormously difficult for a manager to change the 
leve! of his development, and almost impossible 
if he is trying to attain a level higher than that 
of his organization. Habits of action and re 


action, when reinforced by the Company way 
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of life, are not conducive to growth. 

Managers at any stage are likely to view 
with suspicion the activities at the next higher 
level, and often consider them wildly theoretical, 
even threatening. A level 2 manager will likely 
look upon Stage 3 programs as silly, wasteful, or 


Or he 


of some Stage 3 activitics, 


to the organization. 


the “sound” 


possibly dangerous 
may like 
but he | 


nding of the real nature of 


the function d the maturity to integrate 


to his own organization. There are 


examples of Company presidents who, 
es of other companies with 
idd such a department 
yecause the newly hired 

er” was inept, but because he 
ng from the beginning by rules and 
St th it 


-ssfully manage Stage 2 activities 


ive 2 


management 


who expects complete 
ictivities will find the 


ment tivities of Stage 4 


» of time, money and energy. 
ritical need in business or 


tar more Stage 4 manage 


expl ive universe, tec hnical 


e man’s skill in understand 


rection of progress 


t 


t Stages 2 and , who are 


1 
+} 


1¢ problems of sales, profits 
ire as outdated as bastering is as 


f exchange. They make little or no 


the civilization and so 


i part. And if 1S only 


ft people that Stage 5 


up to Stage 5 requires 
j j 


1 deep and 


broadened awareness at all levels of 
| integration. It is reached by few, and is 


px re na 
the most difficult to help a main attain. 
yoff in producing more 


is inestimable. Henry 


s certainly in this category, has 


ng tribute in Life magazine 

L. Bruckberger, author of Image of Amer 
Ford's success in industry would have been 
(Continued on page 
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Making the Most of the 
Employment Application Form 


HE EMPLOYMENT application form, as we 

know it today, is a two-headed tool of great 
importance. Unfortunately little use is made of 
the two functions it can serve. 

First, it is an aid in the selection of “the 
right man for the job.” In conjunction with in- 
terviewing and testing, the employment applica- 
tion form enables us to form a judgment of the 
applicant applying for a particular position. In 
this capacity, the application form has reached 
a highly developed form. On one or two sheets 
of 8." x 11” paper we manage to squeeze an 
entire history of the applicant. While cursory 
in nature, a considerable amount of information 
is furnished, enabling us to form a complete 
picture of a man we are considering for a job. 
Secondly, if it is worth the investment we make 
in printing it up, it will enable us to find people 
qualified for the open job, without wading 
through ream upon ream of paper, frequently 
by-passing acceptable ones for lack of time or 
patience to scrutinize each and every applica- 
tion. This second use of the application form is 
sadly neglected by a majority of firms. 

This paper is presented to explain a system 
used by one company, Swivelier Company, Inc., 
Nanuet, New York, to fully utilize the intrinsic 
value of the form. While content of the specific 
application is not suitable to all firms, it is of 
minor importance in considering the value of 
the form for “job filling,” as opposed to its use 
as an aid in evaluating an applicant. 

The form developed out of necessity. Wad- 
ing through several folders to fill a job was, and 
is, a far cry from maximum utilization of time. 
We needed a Mechanical Engineer, let us say, 
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The need for a more effective application 
form is felt by all personnel administra- 
tors. The one described here can be in- 
stalled and used without expensive ma- 
chines, and the form itself obtained from 
the Royal McBee Corporation, then 
printed to your specifications. 





and this entailed going through all folders 
marked “Engineer” since a man might pri- 
marily be a Design Engineer, yet also be capable 
for the job open. And yet, to toss all “Engineer” 
applicauons together would create chaos since 
looking tor one specific type would mean going 
through the entire folder. Considering the fact 
that each folder contained roughly 200 applica- 
uions, and there were seven “Engineer” folders, 
the enormity of the task was obvious. Just about 
the easiest thing to do would be to place an ad- 
vertisement in a newspaper for the type of En- 
gineer we needed, and then sit back and hope 
that the right man answered our ad. 


While this was the primary problem, others 
existed that were equally disturbing. Joe Doakes 
might have come in about a position with us six 
months previously, and we had him fill out an 
He remember 
whether it was for “General Help,” “Shipping,” 


application form. couldn't 
“Receiving,” “Labor,” “Maintenance,” etc. etc. 
What do we do? Do we go through each and 
every folder until we find “Doakes, Joseph?” 
Surely it would be faster to have Joe fill out an- 


other application! This, of course, would only 
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accomplish three things. First, Joe is angry that 
we don’t care enough about him to keep his 
Second, 
two application forms for this man have now 


application within reasonable reach. 


been used, duplicating paper work. Third, when 
Joe completes his application, assuming there is 
no opening at present, we file it deep in a folder 
again and can honestly say that we have accom- 
plished nothing —the hard way! 

Another consideration, closely tied in with 
the above, is the fact that an ideal situation 
would exist where all applications, regardless of 
job classification, might be kept alphabetically. 
1, 


eady reference of the application form is also 


useful, especially in a smaller town, where we 


have an individual's name and want his appli 


cation. Screaming headlines of our local news 
paper informed us, recently, ‘that “Bill Palmer” 
and three friends found great pleasure in creat- 
ing a riot on Main Street at 4:00 a.m. Why not 
be able to run right down the list and so note 
the fact on the application forms of those four 
who were involved? Surely it’s one of the last 
things they'll volunteer when they come for a 
position again. 

The need for alphabetical holding of all ap- 
plicatic ns 1s many other uses too, not quite sO 
infamous. Mr. Elliot of the United States Em 
ployment Service is on the phone asking about 
John Workman. Anxious as we are to cooperate 
with him, we must turn him down since locat 
ing John’s application is a major project. And 
Shirley McCleery calls to tell us that she’s no 
longer interested in a job and would we please 
remove her application from our files. No, she 
doesn't remember exactly what type of job she 
applied for, but her last name is M-c-C-l-e-e-r-y. 

Perhaps one of the best reasons for the 
search for a new system was the constant cross- 
reference needed when an applicant with sev- 
eral abilities presented himself for employment. 
“Not only can I type, but I take steno, do book- 
keeping, run office machines, and would make a 
top-flight mail supervisor” is not an unusually 
hard statement to find. So, after filing her ap- 
plication under “Typist,” we proceed to make 


out a number of slips of paper to place her name 


in the other folders. “Powers, Ruth—see Typist,” 
says one, and so say several others in the other 


categories. 


A Comprehensive “Picture” of the Applicant 


With all these reasons we concluded that a 
departure from the usual system was a must. 
Not until we sat down to list all the disadvan 
tages of the former system did we realize just 
how much time and effort was being wasted. 
With our basic goals set—a comprehensive 
“picture” of the applicant and a convenient tool 
for job filling—we evolved the following form. 
(See figures 1 and 2.) 

The content of the form itself is of course 
open to modification. No two firms are inter- 
ested n the same ini rmation, aside from basic 
fundamentals. Each has something to add or 
detract from an application form to give it the 
necessary information for its own personnel de 
partment to make an accurate decision. The in- 
formation on this form is, we found, enough to 
decide nsot; 
" 


cerned 


information is con- 
The reader should keep in mind the fact 
that the majority of our applicants are unskilled 


or semi-skilled pers nnel. For skilled and tech 


nical personnel, the resume and the test results 


are used in conjunction with the form, a process 


printed on 8 x 1044” 60-lb. 
stock, a standard Royal-McBee “Keysort” card, 
their form Ks5S 811B, our form 5§452-7-59. On 
the front top part (see Figure 1, section A) we 


included personal data of interest to us. The 


form is scored at the end of this information 


(5%” from the top) and the remainder (Section 
B) is the front side of our “Personal Data Card,” 
a form used after the applicant is hired as a per 
manent record of important data including wage 
and/or salary progression, basic personnel infor 
mation, emergency information, etc. The back 
top of the card (see figure 2, section C) is the re- 
verse side of the Personal Data Card with space 
provision for future additions such as address 
change, name change, notes, etc. Finally, the 
bottom half is the reverse side of the application 


form providing for listing of past employment 
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FIGURE 1 
Front or AppiicaTIon Carp 
Upper part—Section A 
Lower part—Section B 
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history, date of form completion, signature and 
interviewer's notes. (See figure 2, section D.) 

When the applicant is hired, the card is sev- 
ered on the score mark. The application por- 
tion is placed in the individual's personnel folder 
and the Personal Data Card, now a separate en 
tity, is filed with all other active Personal Data 
Cards for day-to-day use as needs arise. 

The form, then, has two functions of note. 
First, a Personal Data Card is created, a useful 
tool for the Personnel Department. The em- 
ployee has filled in much of the information, 
thus eliminating added work by the Personnel 
Department, which now merely has to record 


hanges and rate progressions. Secondly, a clas 


‘ 


ification system evolves, making application se 


lection from the files a relatively simple task. As 
will be noted in figure 1, Section A, there are 


across the top of the card, 


5 holes numbered 
from right to left. (The 7, 4, 2, 1 keysort method 
is not employed in this form.) All job classif 
cations are arbitrarily assigned a number, for 
example: We decided to represent “Cost Clerk” 
as 22-11. The interviewer notches holes 11 and 
22. Im actual use, the first 32 holes are assigned 
and then we start with “dash” numbers employ 
ing 33, 34 and 35. This gives us 128 combina- 
tions (1 to 32, 33-1 to 33-32, 34-1 to 34-32 and 
5-1 to 5-32), a sufficient number for most 
firms. Should more be required, just the first 31 
or the first 30 holes might be used. In the latter 
case we could have 6 times 30 or 180 combina- 
tions (1 to 30, 31-1 tO 31-30, 32-1 to 32-30, 33-1 to 
33-20, 34-1 tO 34-30, 35-1 to 35-30). The cards, 
when stored, are filed alphabetically in a folded 
position (folding takes place right on the score 
mark), with the applicant's name clearly visible 
1s the bottom half is shorter than the top half 
and the name appears which is entered on the 
reverse side of the Personal Data Card, that is, 
figure 2, section D. 

To sort out a particular category a long 
McBee “needle” is used. Should we wish to 
have the applications of all Inspectors, and In 
spectors are classification 18, then we take a 
group of cards, we have found 50 easy to handle, 


put the needle through hole number 18 and raise 


the needle. All those cards notched with number 
18 will fall by virtue of the fact that the hole 
has been broken and all those not notched will 
be raised by the needle for return to the files. 
Note that those not to be used remain in alpha- 
betical order! 

It is realized that it is possible that certain 
cards will drop which are not Inspectors, due to 
the fact that a card classified 33-18 will also fall. 
This is overcome by “needling” through hole 
number 32. This time, those which fall are not 
inspectors and may be refiled. Inspectors’ appli- 
cations remain hanging on the needle. 

The numerical assignment of numbers in 
the classification system is purely arbitrary. It is 
to the advantage of the user to assign single 
numbers to the most applied-for positions, and 
save the “dash” numbers for the others. Where 
this is not possible because there are more than 
32 frequently applied-for positions, the additional 
punching of a dash number is far from a bur- 


den, either in the punching or the sorting. 


Other Information Can be “Keyed In” 


The use of the hole system certainly does 


not end with the classification of job applicants. 
Without the expense of elaborate machines 
which automatically punch and sort cards, it is 
possible to “key in” endless information which 
is desired. For example: when an employee is 
hired we can key in information to the Personal 
Data Card portion of the form for ready ref- 
erence at any time. One hole may be assigned 
to male and the next to female, should we wish 
to know breakdown by sex. By sorting all males 
(or females—whichever is fewer) and counting 
the cards, we know the amount of one sex. By 
subtracting from the total of employees we se- 
cure the other amount, and have information 
that might otherwise take longer to ascertain if 
names were to be counted. Likewise, informa- 
tion concerning date of birth, date of hire, citi- 
zenship, and many other areas too numerous to 
mention may be rapidly determined with a 
minimum of effort and time. 

And what if a hole is punched incorrectly? 
Royal McBee has “correction” tabs, much like 
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those used by many of our libraries. These 
gummed tabs simply are attached where the 
error is made and the break is repaired, the hole 
being reformed. 

When tests are given, test results can be en- 


tered in the “Result of Interview” space and 


the test itself thrown away to conserve space. 
And, should the desire to keep the tests exist, 
they can be filed alphabetically, and referred to 
at a future date, without being attached to the 
application form, often creating a bulky pack- 
age. Likewise with resumes and any other ex- 
traneous material. 

In summary, the multitudinous advantages 
of this system effect a maximum utilization of 
the employment application form in respect to 
time, effort, cost, goodwill and patience. If ours 
is to be a true profession we must continue to 
seck new, improved and simplified methods 
with which we can eliminate much of the un- 
necessary labor we devote to minor and routine 
areas. With steps such as the one outlined 
above, we can go on to succeed when we concen- 
trate on fertile fields which require our atten- 
uon. 


What’s Ahead—In Personnel 


(Continued from page 129) 


ment is attracting a better caliber of men and 
women. It is true that the field is cluttered with 
all sorts of people operating under various titles 
and with varying degrees of effectiveness. But 
as the demands for a really professional-type 
service increase, the misfit with the title is being 
replaced by the more competent technician, 
better trained in the skills and better equipped 
in the field of human relations. 

Colleges are now turning out hundreds of 
graduates who are well schooled in personnel 
precepts. These newly-hatched technicians are 
bound to have a wholesome impact on personnel 
work as they acquire experience and make their 
influence felt. 

In the third place, some of the personnel 
executives—those who are making a contribu- 
tion to the field—are beginning to develop a 
philosophy of what the work is all about. 


Time On Their Hands 


(Continued from page 132) 


tory to practical situations always presents con 
siderable difficulty and one has to be cautious in 
extending generalizations to the production line 
from the ivy-covered psychological laboratory. 
However, it is immediately apparent that most 
of the factors found to be significant in distort- 
ing apparent time are those already known to 
be important in industrial morale and motiva 
tion. 

For example, a study reported from Great 
Britain demonstrated effectively that workers 
prefer jobs which have well defined and worth 
while goals. It was also shown that production 
was higher and financial incentive plans more 
effective on these jobs than on those whose ac 
tivities were viewed by the worker as being 
worthless. Another study, also in England, 
showed output to be higher when the worker 
could see his daily output (progress) piling up 
beside his workbench than when it was periodi- 
cally whisked away never to be seen again. It 
appears, therefore, that factors which influence 
motivation and morale are necessarily inter 
related to those of time experience. 

It is not at all uncommon to hear workers 
say such things as “I thought the day would 
never end,” or “It seems like I've been here all 
day but it’s not even lunch time yet,” or more 
happily even if more rarely, “The day went by 
so quickly — it seems like I just got started.” 
The problem of subjective time as it is expe 
rienced by the worker, then, is one which seems 
to be of some magnitude. To what extent it 
can be manipulated to the worker's advantage 
and that of his employer is worthy of considera 


tion. 





“If we can solve the problem of human 
relationships in industrial production, I 
believe we can make as much progress 
toward lower costs ... as we made during 
the past quarter century threugh the de- 
velopment of mass production.” 

Henry Ford, Il 








A Layman Looks 
“Bill of Rights” 


s a result of the testimony and/or lack of 
A testimony before the Senate Select Com 
mittee on improper activities in the labor or 
management field, popularly referred to as the 
McClellan Committee, Congress, after an acri- 
monious and well publicized legislative hassle 
enacted a law officially called the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959— 
The Landrum-Griffin Bill. 

The Act can be divided into three parts. 
The first concerns the regulation of internal 
union procedures contained in that portion of 
the Act referred to as the “Bill of Rights” (Title 
I specifically, but also Titles III, IV, V and V1 
which deal with Trusteeships, Elections, and 
Safeguards for Labor Organizations). The re- 
porting and disclosure provisions applicable to 
unions, companies, and labor consultants—Title 
Il—is the second. The third general area is con- 
tained in Section VII and is a series of amend- 
ments to the Taft-Hartley Act. 

It will be the function of this article to 
briefly outline that portion of the act having to 
do with the newly imposed regulations on in- 
ternal union affairs and indicate some of the 
possible effects of democracy within unions. 

The theory from the Wagner Act of 1935 un- 
til passage of the Labor Reform Act of 1959 was 
that unions are private institutions and that the 
rights of members, responsibilities of officers, and 
conduct of union elections and meetings prop- 
erly were matters that should be left to the union 
itself. The Federal Government and the Courts 
displayed an aversion to interfere in the internal 
affairs of unions. 

The Taft-Hartley Act did grant union mem- 
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A frank and critical analysis of some of 
the possible harm that the change in gov- 
ernment policy might have on collective 
bargaining and union democracy as a4 
result of the passage of the Landrum- 
Griffin Bill. 





bers additional rights in an indirect manner, 
however. Unions under a union shop security 
clause could not force an employer to discharge 
an employee who had become persona non grata 
with the union for any reason so long as the em- 
ployee tendered his dues to the union. The act 
also made it an unfair practice on the part of 
unions to restrain, coerce or intimidate an em- 
ployee in the exercise of his rights to join or re- 
frain from joining a union. Deauthorization 
and decertification elections were provided for. 
Unions were required to file reports on their 
finances and organizational structure in order 
to use the National Labor Relations Board's 
facilities. 

The Labor Reform Act represents the Gov- 
ernment’s taking a direct role in the regulation 
of internal union affairs. 

Under the so-called Bill of Rights union 
members are guaranteed equal rights to: 

(1) Nominate candidates for union office 

(2) Vote in elections or referenda 

(3) Attend membership meetings 

(4) Discuss and vote on matters which 

come up in membership meetings. 

These rights, however, are subject to “rea- 
sonable rules and regulations” specified in the 
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union's constitution and by laws. What consti 
tutes “reasonable rules,” is subject to judicial 
determination. Most people experienced in the 
interpretation of a law as complex as this one 
have estimated that it will take several years of 
intensive litigation to find out what much of the 
law really means. 

Within limits, the Labor Reform Law speci 
fies the right of every. member to assemble with 
other members; to express his views; and at 
union meetings, to speak his piece about candi 
dates or other business properly before the meet 
ing. 

The “limits” are reasonable rules of the 
union as to: 

(1) The conduct of the meeting 

(2) The responsibility of every member 

the union as an institution 

(3) The responsibility of members to re 

frain from conduct that would interfere 
with the performance of the unions’ 
legal or contractual obligations. 

Under the new law, a union may not limit 
the right of any member to institute a proceed 
ing against the union or its officers in any court 
or administrative agency, except that a member 
may be required first to exhaust reasonable hear 
ing procedures within the union, as long as these 
procedures do not take over four months to com 
plete. 

Employer collusion with a union member 
who sues a union is banned by the provision 
forbidding employers to give any sort of financial 
assistance or encouragement to employee suits, 
or to participate except as a party, in any em- 
ployee action, proceeding, appearance or petition 

The law also declares a union member to be 
free to petition any legislature or to communi 
cate with any legislator. 

In no event, may a union member be pun 
ished by the union or its agents for exercising 
his rights under the Labor Reform Law. Except 
for failure to pay his dues no union member may 
be subjected to discipline by fine, suspension, 
or expulsion unless he is: (1) served with writ- 
ten specific charges; (2) given a reasonable time 
to premer- his defense; (3) afforded a full and 
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fair hearing. 

The Labor Reform Law attempts to assure 
that union members will be informed as to their 
rights and as to the operation of their union, and 

ery labor organization is required to inform 
members of the provisions of the Labor Re 
rm Law 

In the area of union elections for the first 
Two 

} 


violations of union members’ rights under the 


1 federal standards apply. 


ifferent penalties are provided for 


Labor Reform Law: (1) if the denial of rights 


or violence or threats, 


s accomplished | force 
Ity is applicable. The maximum 
$1000.00 fine, one year in jail or 
member's rights are denied or 

lion disciplinary ac 


i action tor injunctive 


n officers must be elected by secret 
fren than once every three vears: 
fh ers must be selected by secret 
members or by convention delegates, 
every five years. 
upon request, distribute by 
the candidate's expense, 


sid of such person's candi 


good standing of such 
id is required to refrain 
in favor of or against any 


t to the use of lists of 


procedure by which 
j Here, the Union 
has three months to process a complaint 
ichinery. An unsatisfactory 
1g that 3 month period gives 
right to complain to the Sec 
who has the power to then 
order in investigation, and, if the complaint 1S 
justified, nay bring a civil suit against the 
union in a U. S. District Court to ask the court 
to direct a new election. 
The law provides generally that the “officers, 
agents, shop stewards, and other representatives” 
of a union o positions of trust in relation 


to the union and its members. Three areas are 
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specified in which union officers may be held 
accountable: (1) Union funds; (2) Conflicts of 
interest, and; (3) Exploiting the office. 

If, after a reasonable time—and here's the 
word reasonable again—the union doesn’t do 
anything which satisfies an individual's com- 
plaint, the member may go into court and ask 
for permission to sue. If the member shows he 
has complied with the statute and shows good 
cause, he may sue the union officer. 

sasically, these are some of the provisions 
which have been designed by the Congress to 
insure greater union democracy. The regula- 
tions placed on the employers or employers’ 
representatives are designed to remove any ob- 
stacles the employer might place in the path of 
Union democracy by way of collusion, etc. 

It is too early to determine conclusively just 
how many of the provisions of the law will be 
interpreted, and what problems will evolve in 
the attempt of both management and labor to 
live with this new legislation; but it is interest- 
ing to nore management and union reaction 
to this new legislation, both in a general sense 
and in respect to those sections of the law that 
most concern them. 

Mr. Hoffa's lawyers have come up with sev- 
eral interesting thoughts on the subject. Hoffa 
has already indicated that his attorneys will take 
legal exception to the provision providing for 
the barring of people from union office for five 
years after they have been convicted of a crime. 
This provision is, of course, aimed directly at 
the Teamsters. Secretary Mitchell has indicated 
that this provision refers to periods of time be- 
fore the bill became law. The Teamster lawyers 
contend that this is ex post facto legislation— 
legislation passed after the fact. 

According to Teamster lawyers, the report- 
ing, bonding and other requirements impose 
such expensive burdens that small local wnions 
will be encouraged to merge in order to con- 
solidate expenses. For this reason some labor 
lawyers argue that the new law may mean the 
end of small international unions and of in- 
dependent unions. This, they say, means serious 
repercussions for union democracy. 


Although the employer reaction to the New 
Labor Reform Law is generally favorable, re- 
ports from the NAM, and AMA, indicate some 
areas of concern. 

The NAM analysis casts a wary eye on the 
employer reporting requirements of the law, 
remarking that while they ostensibly are aimed 
at “middlemen” operations, they “are much 
more inclusive.” 

In a recent conference of the AMA some 
trouble areas were discussed. The AMA pre- 
dicts: (1) There will be more intra-union fights 
as dissident elements within unions learn of 
their rights under the law which can disrupt 
stable bargaining relationships; (2) more griev- 
ances may be carried to arbitration for “politi- 
cal” reasons, since it will not be so easy in the 
future for union leaders to squelch malcontents 
whose grievances have little merit; (2) the re- 
porting obligations imposed upon employers 
will be a source of doubt and confusion for 
some time to come. 

The reaction of AFL-CIO officials is one of 
fear that the new law makes the Secretary of 
Labor the most powerful single investigatory 
force in the country. The fear is that an un- 
friendly Secretary could hamstring unions by 
tying them up in court proceedings. 

A leading New York attorney reached the 
following conclusions. He thinks that the law 
may prove disadvantageous to both employers 
and unions in that it appears to require unions 
to inform their members of the terms of “side 
agreements” which may contain items not preju- 
dicial in any sense to the employees covered by 
the basic contract which either the employer or 
the union does not want included in the contract 
itself. 

It seems to me that the purpose of this new 
law is to legislate morality in unions and inci- 
dentally in management. This, I think, is an 
impossible task. You can provide avenues so 
that individual members or groups of members 
can speak on the floor of the meeting but you 
cannot force them to attend the meeting in the 
first place. You can provide avenues af appeal 
to the Secretary of Labor and to the courts but 
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you can not force the union member to care 
enough to use these avenues nor can you stop 
the malcontent from harassing responsible union 
leadership in this manner. 

The unions in the printing industry are for 
the most part regarded as among the most dem- 
ocratic unions in America. This law cannot 
force them to be more democratic but the ave 
nues of appeal and suit may make the leader- 
ship weaker in settling grievances and insuring 
the settlement of a collective bargaining agree 
ment. 

This portion of the law is designed to take 
power and responsibility out of the hands of the 
union leaders and place it in the hands of the 
rank and file. Senator Goldwater to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, the union leader is usual- 
ly much more moderate in his demands and 


requests than the rank and file of the union. It is 
the union leader's task to knock down some of 
the grievances that are raised by members of his 
rank and file and to temper the many demands 
made by the rank and file when contract de- 
mands are to be made to the company or com 
panics. 


This article was intended to point up the 
possible harm that this change in governmental 
policy might incur on union democracy and on 


collective bargaining itself. 


It is not enough, it seems to this writer, to 
have good intentions, to be for labor union 
morality, if you cannoc effectively work for your 
goal in an act which will accomplish what you 
have avowedly set out to do. This act falls far 


shx rt of that 
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dustrial Relations, The Allied Printing Employers’ 


Association 





“It is much easier to blame your mem- 
ory than your judgment” 








As You Were Saying— 
HAD YOUR SPEECH CHECKED LATELY? 


nom Ralph N. Schmidt, Associate Professor 
F°; Speech, Utica College of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, come some valuable tips for the man or 
woman who is frequently called upon to speak 
in public. 


Do you see your dentist twice a year? Do you 
get an annual medical check-up? Do you have your 
car serviced regularly —the heating unit in your 
home cleaned each fall? 

The man who can say “yes” to these questions 
must, all too frequently, say “no” to a similar ques- 
tion which is of nearly equal importance to his well 
being, namely: “Do you have your communications 
technique and skill checked periodically?” 

Why should you have your speech checked 
regularly? You are doing “all right” thanks to a 
speech course a few years ago. How long ago? 
When was the last time you discussed your com- 
municative effectiveness with a specch expert? You 
can't remember, can you? 

One day, you may find yourself in the same 
positon as a highly successful government em- 
ployee, a supervisor at an Air Force installation 
who dealt with large groups of people every day. 
He, too, felt he had no need for the services of a 
speech expert, and resented being required to en 
roll in a course in public speaking in order to sat 
isfy the requirements of a neighboring college for 
a baccalaureate degree. He was sure he knew how 
to speak! 

Yet he found to his amazement and chagrin 
that he was not able to develop the three-minute 
speech which was his first assignment in the course. 
He spoke for one minute and fourteen seconds be- 
fore he was suddenly without words, ideas, or in- 
spiration. Talking to the small group of about 
sixteen fellow-students utterly demoralized him. 
What would have happened had he been sched- 
uled to make a fifteen minute speech before a 
business or community group? 


FURTHER DEFENSE 


\ our June issue, we published an article by 
F. G. McClintock, Wage and Salary Direc- 
tor, Personnel Engineering, Rockford, Ill., in 


Without taking time to discuss the possible 
reasons for his failure, let it be said that he was not 
alone. But let it be said also that, at the end of the 
semester course, he and all the other students found 
that an cight- to ten-minute speech was a challeng- 
ing and rewarding experience. 

Several years have gone by since the expe- 
rience just recounted. Since that time our supervisor 
has periodically enrolled in speech courses. Why? 
Because he finds that the stimulation of preparing 
speeches for presentation to men and women in- 
terested in effective communication, results in bet- 
ter communication “on the job.” He finds the re- 
actions of classmates to his ideas, together with the 
constructive criticism of the instructor, have re- 
sulted in improved confidence, better audience con- 
tact and response, and greater facility whenever he 
is called upon to speak in public. 

It is the frequent appearance before diversified 
audiences, the facing and handling of the unex- 
pected, the criticism of interested but objective crit- 
ics that keep any speaker at the peak of effectiveness. 
As long as one continues to speak publicly, one 
continues to learn, for speech — like everything else 
—is a constantly changing pattern. 

On-the-job training in effective communication 
is being arranged for with increasing frequency in 
business and industry. College teachers of public 
speaking, with a reputation for effectiveness in 
stimulating adult groups, are being brought into 
factories, banks, stores, and offices to conduct 
classes in which personnel are helped to make their 
inner talents outwardly effective. 

Where such opportunities are not provided, 
the speech expert is available for consultation. 
Doesn't it then seem advisable to have such an ex- 
pert assess your communicative status and recom- 
mend a program for improvement? 

Imperfections can only be more deeply habitu- 
ated by unwise practice. It is practice, competently 
guided and directed, which tends to make perfect. 


OF JOB EVALUATION 


answer to a criticism of Job Evaluation presented 
earlier in the year by Gene Koprowski. 
It was hoped that this might provoke some 
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discussion and expression of other points of view. 
Among many such expressions, that of D. D. 
Cantor, Assistant Personnel Manager of Brook 
haven National Laboratory, Upton, N. Y 
seemed to us of particular interest. Mr. Cantor 
wrote: 

Any system, whether it be for measuring jobs 
or making touchdowns, can become the end rather 
than the means. The football coach who spends 
his time developing formations that look letter 
perfect on the blackboard, while his team loses all 
its games, will either modify his system or go back 
to selling insurance 


ly be measured in terms of the re 


In any personnel field, the 
method can on 
sults. 

If the target of the article in criticism of job 
evaluation was to be restricted to those cumbersome 
plans that produce impractical results, the defense 
would have to plead guilty; but, since condemna 
tion was made of just about all evaluation plans 
then the plea is innocent of any wrongdoing 

Many of us are familiar with and make use 
of simple, highly effective evaluation plans that 
yield the desired effect; they indicate proper in 
ternal relationships of jobs in a structure that, 
priced in line with valid wage ‘survey results, pay: 
jobs properly. Thus, the plan is not just a set of 

pings designed to keep three analysts and 
a typist busy. Instead, it is a well-worn, tried, and 
usable road map pointing the way to effective and 
equitable compensation practices. 

The gentleman who would have us shed what 


he feels to be a fancy dress suit proposes the sul 


1 
} 


‘direct approach ” Almost three 


stitution of a more ‘« 
quarters of all job rates could be established, the 
article claimed, merely by finding out what the 
market is paying for comparable jobs. Then, rates 
could be set for the remaining theoretical 25 per 
cent by what was apparently intended to be a sim 
ple ranking or slotting system. Presuming this was 
the solution proposed, how does it differ from the 
system so bitterly attacked? Sasically, it would 
establish rates by area survey for a majority of jobs, 
using some type of evaluation for the balance. In 
contrast, most systems in use today use arca surveys 
as guides for a restricted number of truly key jobs, 
and then rely on some system of job evaluation 

ranging all the way from simplified ranking to the 
most complex numerical or factor appreaches — to 
secure realistic internal equity. Is job evaluation, 


n, so very wrong and 1s the proposed solution so 


lifferent? We think not 


Any analysis of the intent of a wage policy 


urn on two points; first, is relativity more 

on an internal or an external basis, and 
an a system be devised that is firm but not 
1 worthwhile but not expensive? 


tin many quarters that internal rela 
tar the more important. Each 

stry, indeed perhaps each company 
s in job rates, and efforts to 
Variations in markct surveys in a 
system may be not only frus 

ly unrewarding. For exampk 
surveyed ten key, casily recogniz 
of six comparable locations. Not 


} 


wage ranking in all 
had fewer than three 
very standard job 
job at one location, ind 
highest at another 
joo Varic | as mucti 
another, and 
average. To 
as woul! i be to try and 
ksand 
fact that most of the 
ryvey arca pay pipentters 
ist carry far less weight 
proper internal rela 
if, by functional 
l pment, the two are 
rates higher, your 
his This thesis ap 
in the non trades 1obs 
ilk of today’s work 
Or arca history have 
drivers than for 
a manutacturing 
not on over the 
Imuinistration would 
s of survey results 
ity ap} roach may re 
the “facts of life” 
If skilled ele ri 
an area, then you must 
else hire or keep no electricians. This 
| mn of the movement of indi 
labor force is a trap ex 
he unsuspecting. Study after 


nore meaningful by personal ex 
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periences of employment people, demonstrate clear- 
ly that many, often complex, factors go to make up 
the decision of an electrician — or an engineer or a 
secretary — who decides to accept one job or to 
turn another offer down. 

A job evaluation system can be kept relatively 
simple and inexpensive and still yield defensible 
results. If the system becomes so rigid that it forces 
or secks to force impractical results down the 
throats of management, then look to the adminis- 
trative policies that permit this system to exist. If 
extensive statistical and analytical devices are used 
to test the system, the cost of such self-inspection 
may or may not be worth the results. Many com 
panies have arrived at modified or improved plans 
through the use of valid testing processes Sut once 
again, no statistical proof in the world can hide the 
dama; ing effects of improper internal job relation 
hips. Nevertheless, actual case histories prove that 
job evaluation plans in use today efficiently produce 
proper and defensible wage structures. 

On these basic factors, then, where does this 
author's proposed “direct-approach” substitute for 
evaluation fall? First, internal job relationships are 


infinitely more vital to an effective compensation 





“How to Herp Your Supervisors Grow” is 
the title of a new booklet prepared especially for 
the executive responsible for training and de- 
velopment of supervisors. This well-prepared 
booklet describes a five-step training plan: set- 
ting training goals; picking and organizing the 
group; planning the program; conducting the 
meeting; and evaluating the results. It is be- 
lieved that this course will help supervisors on 
the job by giving them more self-confidence and 
a greater willingness to speak out in departmen- 
tal mectings, increase their ability in communi- 
cations between management and employees, in- 
crease interest in suggesting changes and im- 
provements, and produce a deeper awareness of 
the responsibilities of leadership. 

Compiled jointly by four nationally recog- 
nized experts on training procedures, a wealth 
of valuable material has been compressed: into 
this four-page folder by Supervision, One Wa- 
verly Place, Madison, New Jersey, for use in 
connection with Supervision magazine. Copies 


are available on request. 


program than are the fuzzy pricings of jobs on the 
outside. Second, the proposed substitute would most 
probably not result in a less expensive or less com- 
plex procedure than that actually used by many 
organizations today. 

There is no intent here to propose that the very 
beauty of an evaluation plan indicates it has accom- 
plished its purpose for being. Whether or not such 
a plan may present a neat logarithmic pattern is, 
we can agree, of very little import. But the man 


who says that, because some evaluation plans have 


become too complex, too intricate, or too expensive, 


we, therefore, should discard evaluation plans 
sounds like the man who proposes going back to 
hourglasses because modern timepieces are too 
complicated. The hourglass, in its simplicity, can 
yield only rough, inaccurate, and approximate re 
sults. The timepiece that dependably performs the 
function for which it was designed can measure 
more accurately, more closely, and more conssstently. 
Such developments, in wage administration or 
timekeeping, represent steps forward in the area of 
quantitative measurements that must be made in 


to lay’s society. 


HOW TO GET ALONG 
WITH PEOPLE 


A large proportion of the workers who do not get 
ahead in their jobs or fail to win advancement are 
held back by their inability to get along with other 
people. They leave their jobs, or stay in the rut, be- 
cause they fail to qualify as members of the “work 
team.” 


A TESTED PLAN FOR EMPLOYERS 


To help employers to overcome such conditions, 
we publish a series of small, inexpensive, easy-to- 
read booklets which are successfully used by thou- 
sands of employers—large and small—for distribu- 
tion to workers in both office and plant. 





A few of the challenging titles are “How to Get 
Along with People and Get Ahead in Your Job”— 
“How to Put more Teamwork into the Day’s Work” 

“How Better Work Makes Better Jobs,” etc. 


So you may judge for yourself the practical value 
of these popular booklets, we will gladly send you 
a complimentary copy of either of the above titles. 


Just «ddress your request, written on your busi- 
ness stationery, to 


The KIRKLEY PRESS 
DEPT. 258, TOWSON 4, MARYLAND 
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PERSONNEL MaNnaceMENT, Fourth Edition. By 
Michael J. Jucius, Ph.D., Professor of Business 
The Ohio 


Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 


Organization, State University. 


Richard D. 


1959. Pages xv, 763. $9.00. 


The Fourth Edition of this comprehensive 
college text book has the basic aim “to supply 
the collegiate student with a realistic compen 
dium of principles and practices in the field of 
personnel management.” It is also useful for 
anyone who desires a broad over-all view of 
what has been done in the personnel field. I: 


the 


acquire only after many years of actual exper 


represents information that one would 
ence in all phases of personnel. This could be 
called a “classical” approach, where the usual 
problems are treated in adequate detail, but some 
newer problems of personnel work have been 
only briefly mentioned. Such topics as automa 
tion, cybernetics, operations research, brain 
storming, ¢etc., receive only brief mention. The 
term cybernetics seems to be incorrectly equated 
with computers. The book is more a recount 
ing of personnel work as it is today than a cov 
erage of future trends. This is not a criticism of 
the book, for the beginning student should be 
come familiar with past and current problems 
before contemplating the future. Also, change is 
a slow process, so this book covers the total per 
sonnel picture as it is and will be for at least the 
next few years. 

The cause for scientific personnel manage 
ment is often proclaimed, but not always ad 
hered to. Many broad generalities are given 
which are typical of what is heard among per 
sonnel people, but little or no evidence is given 
supporting them. An example is the discussion 
of music in the plant and office. on page 581f 
The figures would lead one to believe that mu 
sic definitely increases production and decreases 
errors. But the data is from Muzak Corporation 
(clearly indicated in the book) which produces 
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and installs industrial music systems. The charts 


] | 
are sales-type presentations with no statistical 


r 
significance given, nor other data to indicate if 
other factors were not also operating. This pat 
ticular point is mentioned because the question 
efficacy of music in business is far from 


tled Als ’ 


ica, 
ced in the text thout giving th i hick 
cited in the text without giving the dates, which 


of the 


being clearly set many reterences 


makes it difficult to check the original source f 


further information. 


W 


ll this is 1 


1 


hook SCV" 


hosed fro: 


have been upda 
‘T he 
ranged and the index expanded. 1 


at the end 


Sut over-a excellent 


id figures 


editions chapter sequen 


he 
of each chapter has een 
and red iA ed in 


of ¢f 


: 4 
sharpened, number to fifteen. 


j 


The quality iper has been improved over 


earlier editions. Subject headings are more clear- 


ly marked which helps convey the main ideas. 


The numerous case histories at the end are very 


well done. Some old ones have been omitted 


and new ones substituted for the same t 


an over-all improvement. 


pic, 

giving 
The book gives an excellent, cl 

ige of the entire personnel field a 

highly recommended 

Gary Cartso: 

Industrial Dynamics 

Hughes Aircraft Company 

Culver City, California 

(Simplified) Frederick C. 

unda- 


Rutes or Orper 
National 
7O. 1960. 


age 


This vest 


it puryx 


Jonas. Labor-Management F 


tion, Chic 64 pages, $14 


pocket size book is exactly what 


rts t be 


and in addition it has many 


hould 


suggestions about unusual situations that s 
be useful to an inexperienced chairman. 
Originally prepared for use in union meet- 
ings—it would be very useful to school organiza- 
tions, also 


D.D.H. 
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Tut Foreman on tHe Assemary Line. By 
Charles R. Walker, Robert H. Guest, and Ar- 
thur N. Turner. 


1956. 197 pp. $4. 


Harvard University Press, 


This is an absorbing study based upon the 
work behavior of fifty-five line foremen in an 
automobile assembly plant. The study was con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Institute of 
Human Relations at Yale University and is part 
of a broader evaluation of the impact of mass 
production upon human behavior. The prin- 
cipal research techniques used were interview- 
ing and observation. The book is written in 
simple, lucid style and contains much inter- 
view and anecdotal material. In point of view 
and emphasis the book is in the tradition of the 
Hawthorne studies. 

As a whole, the study provides a vivid in 
sight into how a production line foreman car- 
rics out his work assignments, particularly : as 
they relate to human relations or interpersonal 
contacts. The effects of the assembly plant tech- 
nological environment upon human relations 
and upon the attitudes of hourly employes and 
foremen is clearly communicated. The problems 
foremen face in meeting quality standards and 
the trouble-shooting nature of the foreman’s job 
are discussed in some detail. These aspects of 
the book appeared to this reviewer as being con 
vincingly presented. 

On the other hand, many aspects of the 
book raise unresolved questions. One could 
quarrel with the use of a qualitative rather than 
a quantitative approach in writing up the find- 
ings of the study. Managerial personnel and 
social scientists reading the book would prob- 
ably have more confidence in the findings if 
some numerical data were provided. In content, 
one fails to see how the union fits in the picture 
and is given no information as to the patterns of 
interaction between foremen and union com- 
mitteemen regarding grievances and discipline. 


' narts of the book 


Allusions are made in sever 


to foremen’s doing hourly work and developing 


other (presumably counter-contractual) relation- 
ships with hourly workers (such as delegating 


them certain supervisory responsibilities). Such 
activities appear desirable to the authors on the 
basis of their human relations orientation but 
the union contract probably explicitly prohibits 
much of this behavior. Occasional allusions also 
are made throughout the book to plant staff 
services and the role functional managerial per- 
sonnel play but one does not obtain an explicit 
picture of how the line foreman’s job ties in with 
theirs. In addition, the authors’ discussion of the 
foreman as an executive seems inconsistent with 
the basically trouble-shooting nature of the job 
and the recognition given in the early chapters 
of the book as to how removed the foreman is 
from decision-making in any sense other than 
taking action to meet established norms and pre- 
determined objectives. Confusion of this kind 
and failure to explore the role of the union are 
the principal detractions in the book; however, 
the study has much to offer for the personnel 
manager who wants to examine an interesting 
study of supervisory human relations skills, al- 
though admittedly there is not much new con- 
tributed by this book. One exception perhaps is 
the authors’ concept of the foreman as a 
“shock-absorber.” Because of the pacing of the 
automobile assembly line and the pressure to get 
out production, hourly workers apparently pre- 
ferred the foreman who could bear the brunt of 
this pressure and not react to it by being a severe 
task-master. Instead the foreman should contain 
the pressure and take helpful action to assist his 
people in getting the work done. To what extent 
supervisory personnel in other industries and 
work situations should be “shock-absorbers” is 
not known, but this concept may have some 
usefulness to personnel managers in studying 
the problems of supervision in their firms. 


Tuomas H. Partren, Jr. 





. . . It was Aristotle himself who sug- 
gested that to know anything was to be 
able to state it. 


Irwin Edman in “Unrequired Reading” 
Saturday Review 








Personnel Research 


Company Porictes aND Supervisors’ ATTITUDES 
TOWARD SupERVISION. By Erwin S. Stanton, City 
College of New York. Journal of Applied Ps; 
chology, Vol. 44, No. 1, February, 1960, 22-26. 


Two companies were selected for study 
which on preliminary examination appeared t 
differ substantially in their approach to manag 
ment. The smaller democratic company was en 
gaged in metal fabricating and operated a num 
ber of different plants. The authoritarian com 
pany was one of the largest operating and hold 
ing companies in the country. The subjects were 
28 supervisors from the democratic company and 
s8 from the authoritarian. All of them were 
office supervisors, and the clerical and adminis 
trative personnel for whom they were responsi 
ble were primarily women. The duties per 
formed in the two companies by the supervisors 
were quite similar. Personal characteristics of 


the subjects were analyzed and the only signifi 


cant difference found was that those in the au 
thoritarian company supervised more employees 

A detailed study of personnel policies in the 
two companies was made based on manuals, an 
nual reports, administrative decisions, as well 
stated goals and objectives. The basic differen 
between the two companies are presented 
tabular form and show the democrat 
and the authoritarian concept on such factors as 
“philosophy of management.” “releasing of in 
formation,” and “rigidity-flexibility.”. The au 
thor’s analysis was checked by independent 
raters and it was clear that the companies did 
differ in their personnel policies. 

Each supervisor filled out two instruments 
the Supervisory Practices Inventory and_ the 
Leadership Opinion Questionnaire. These meas 
uring devices yield information on two leader 
ship dimensions which may be referred to as 
“consideration” and “initiating structure.” On 
the consideration scale there were no significant 
statistical differences between the two companies 
In the company with authoritarian policies, the 


supervisors appeared to be just as considerate of 


he feelings and desires of their employees as 


those in the more democratic company. There 


} 


was, however, a significant difference between 


two groups initiating structure scale 
the authoritari: mpany the supervisors 


responsibility to ini 


tions of this study are discussed 
a company can offer an au 
yach to leadership and still show 
individual worker. Per- 

ve connotations of the 


not present in many 


Steep Loss on COMPONENT 
MAN Morton. By Shelby ] 
versity. Journal of Applied 


44 No. 1, February, 190, 50-SS 


) ) 


ile students at the University of 
yvart in this experiment to show 
1l._4 


ic 


motions of the stress pro 
ed sicep lo s. Five special tests 
wto;r unctions were admin 
a 5-day training 
p loss period, and in a 2-day 
was no independent con 
ects served as their own 
m the last two days of the 
ng as the basis of compari 
loss period and the recovery 
ind test procedures involved 
Panel-Control Test. This apparatus gave 
separate measures of the time involved in 
turning switches (manipulation) and in 
moving between switches (travel). 
Bimanual Coordination 
Leg Movement 
Steadiness. 
5. Critical Flicker Frequency. 
The subjects were under supervision during 


the two nights and the last two days of the 
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sleep loss period, except for short intervals when 
they were allowed to return to their dormitories 
for meals. On the two nights immediately fol- 
lowing the sleep loss the subjects slept an aver- 
age of a little mere than 12 hours each night. 

Graphs are included to show the results of 
the different tests during the last two days of 
training, during the sleepless period, and during 
the recovery period. The fact that performances 
during the recovery period failed in some cases 
to return to the presleep loss levels made the 
data difficult to interpret. There was the possi- 
bility that on some tasks the detrimental effects 
of sleep loss were counterbalanced by continued 
learning during the sleepless period. Also there 
was some evidence that there were changes in 
motivation and that the tests became more chal- 
lenging as sleeplessness progressed. 

Loss of sleep has significant effects on the 
panel-control task. The duration of manipula- 
tive movements was found to decrease during 
sleep loss. On the other hand travel movements 
tended to increase in duration during the sleep 
loss period. Speed of leg movements was found 
to decrease during the sleepless period, and there 
was also a significant decrease in Critical Flicker 


Frequency during sleeplessness. 


A Crrsicat Psycuovocist’s Treatment or La- 
por-ManaceMeNt Conrticts. By George A. 
Muench, San Jose State College. Personnel Psy- 
chology. Vol. 13, No. 2, June 1960, 165-172. 


This article is, in essence, a report of ob- 
servational research and of a general course of 
action, in which the author assisted in the anal- 
ysis and treatment of a labor-management prob- 
lem involved chiefly with attitudes and commu- 
nications. 

A new management assigned to the Vice- 
President in charge of personne! the responsibil- 
ity of developing in the employees greater dis- 
cipline and dedication to the job, with a recog- 
nition by the men that only management should 


manage, and also the responsibility of changing 


the existing piecework production to a new pol- 


icy of a “fair day’s work.” The tension that re- 
sulted from the change, and some additional 


restraint on the workers, precipitated a situation 
in which communications between labor and 
management were almost entirely interrupted. 
Muench, in his six weeks of contact, did not act 
as arbitrator nor as an outside consultant secur- 
ing an overview of the problem and possible 
leads to the solution. The bulk of his time was 
spent in interviewing groups and individuals, at 
all levels of responsibility, in both management 
and labor. These discussions he describes as 
“relatively unstructured, open-ended and psycho- 
therapeutic.” 

By analyzing issues and attitudes, he deter- 
mined the causes of difficulties to be mutual dis- 
trust, preconceived ideas, lack of sufficient 
background information to solve the problem, 
and emotional involvement with problems to 
that extent that ideas no longer could be well 
communicated. As a result of interviews, 
Muench was able to summarize eight issues and 
to indicate the different perceptions of each by 
labor and management. The clarification of 
points of view enabled both sides to concen- 
trate more logically on the factual evidence and 
on the exact needs for modification and devel- 
opment. The author's recommendations sug- 
gest working toward more effective communi- 
cation, elimination of mutual distrust, and ex- 
pansion of human relations policies and proce- 
dures. 

This report is one of practical value in labor 
relations, wherein both labor and management 
representatives may find food for thought. In the 
more exact sense, it is not intended as original 
research nor as presentation of novel methods. 





“No matter how complex, automatic or 
specialized our technological and indus- 
trial processes may get, they are still being 
directed by people, and for people.” 


—Louis Polk, Chairman, 
Treadwell Tap and Die Co. 








Across the Editor’s Desk 


By Dorothy Bonnell 


People in Personnel 





Stephen M. Reynolds, attorney, of the law 
firm of Spencer, Fane, Britt and Browne, Kan 
sas City, Mo., has been appointed director of in 
dustrial relations at Minneapolis-Moline Com 
pany, J. Russell Duncan, president, announced 
at the Hopkins, Minnesota, general offices of the 
farm and industrial machinery manufacturer. 

Reynolds, a graduate of Harvard Law 
School, was admitted to the Illinois bar in 1933. 
He has specialized in labor relations law since 
joining the legal staff of the National Labor Re 
lations Board in 1937. He served as trial attorney 
in the Chicago office of NLRB 1937-42, as re 
gional attorney at Milwaukee in 1942 and at 
the Minneapolis Regional Office 1942-47. During 
this period, he tried more than 80 unfair labor 
practice cases and over 200 representation cases, 
also supervising staffs of trial attorneys. 

Promoted in 1947 to assistant general coun 
sel at Washington, D. C., Reynolds acted as su 
pervisor and liaison officer between the General 
Counsel and 17 of the Board's regional offices 
Reynolds was chairman of the NLRB loyalty 
board for 3 years; assisted in organizing and 
conducting legal clinics for agency attorneys; 
and served with General Counsel George J 
Bott on the President’s Conference on Admin 
istrative Procedure 1953-55. He entered the pri- 
vate practice of law in Kansas City in 1956. 

Kenneth E. Schubert has been appointed 
Director of Personnel and William F. Guffey 
has been named Director of Labor Relations 
for Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, it was an 
nounced recently by Owen Rush, vice president 
in charge of industrial relations. 

Schubert will supervise personnel adminis- 
tration including employment, safety, salary ad- 
ministration and employee benefits. Guffey will 


be n charge of labor relations admin stration 


and legal work involving labor relations 
Schubert joined Anheuser-Busch in 1952 in 
the Industrial Relations Department. Guffey has 
served the company in a labor relations advisory 
capacity for about eight years and now joins 


Anheuser-Busch on a full-time basis. 


C. Reed Cary, Chairman of the Board of 
Leeds and Northrup Co., retired as an employee 
of the company May 31, after 53 years of service, 
but will continue to serve on the board. 

He was born in Baltimore and joined 
Leeds and Northrup as a sales engineer in 1907 


He was vice president of marketing, vice-presi 


dent of personnel relations and senior vice presi- 
lent before becoming chairman in 1959. He 
participated in the growth of his company from 
50 people to more than 3,000, and from the pro- 
duc tion oft | iporatory instruments to a leading 
position in the production of industrial record- 
ers, automatic controllers and process control 
systems. Leeds and Northrup is located in 


Philadelphia 


\ “Minute oF APPRECIATION’ citation 
presented by the Friends Service Association to 
Kermit Fischer, president of Fischer and Por 
ter Co., in recognition of his firm's “construc- 
viding employment oppor 


tunities to people on their industrial merits, re 


tive leadership in pr 


f race, creed, or condition in life.” 


gardless o 
‘This democratic policy,” the citation notes, 
“emphasizes the individual's responsibility to 
create the conditions leading to brotherhood and 
peace.” 

The granting of “Minutes” by a Quaker 
group must be endorsed by unanimous consent. 
The presentation was made at the annual din 
ner meeting of the Fries 


held in Lahaska, P 


!s Service Association 
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More Sketches of Women in Personnel: 


Roselyn Lustig began as personnel assistant 
in 1946 at the University of Colorado Medical 
Center. In 1948 she transferred to Rose Hospital 
as personnel director, three months before the 
hospital was formally opened to receive patients. 
She staffed the entire hospital from professional 
help to unskilled people. She has attended sev- 
eral institutes on personnel administration, and 
several graduate courses in personnel work. 
General Rose Hospital has 250 beds and em- 
ploys 600 persons. 


The Bay Area Personnel Women of San 
Francisco boast a membership with an impres- 
sive record of achievement. Among these mem- 
bers is Anne Balbo, personne! specialist with the 
12th Naval District Headquarters. A_ native 
Californian, she attended UCLA and the Uni- 
versity of California where she majored in 
speech. Her career began with a local lumber 
company from which she moved on to the Shell 
Development Company in San Francisco. In 
1942 she accepted an appointment with the 12th 
Regional Office of the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission as a trainee. She remained with 
the Commission until 1945, when she replaced a 
naval officer leaving the staff of the Comman- 
dant of the 12th Naval District. Fourteen years 
later she feels she made the right choice and 
considers she has a permanent position! Her du- 
ties encompass all phases of personnel adminis- 
tration at a staff level throughout the 12th Naval 
District. She has been able to set aside her career 
for four trips abroad. She is an ordained Elder 
in the Presbyterian Church and has a particular 
interest in the work of its foreign missions. 


Nancy K. Barrett, personnel manager for 
Hale’s Department Stores, spent ten years in the 
retail field, working for the Emporium as sales 
person, service representative, training super- 
visor, assistant training director, assistant buyer 


and buyer, before taking time out to concentrate 


on being a wife and mother. When she returned 
to work in 1950 she decided that she preferred 
people to merchandise, and joined Hale’s, where 
she first worked as personnel assistant and assist- 
ant personnel manager, before undertaking her 
present position. 


Martha Barth, personnel supervisor, with 
Fibreboard Paper Products Corporation, is a 
graduate of the University of California. She 
has been with the same company for 35 years. 
She began her career as secretary to the first per- 
sonnel director of the Paraffin Company. Per- 
sonnel work was then in its infancy. In a few 
years she was made personnel manager of the 
San Francisco division, handling personnel 
matters for a small factory as well as for the 
office. When packaging activities of the firm 
were removed to the Fibreboard Company, she 
worked in the head office in all phases of per- 
sonnel administration. During the depression 
when new hiring ceased and old employees re- 
mained pat, she became secretary to the Presi- 
dent, remaining in this post until the President 
retired, at which time she resumed her person- 
nel duties. When the cycle was completed, and 
the Paraffin Company bought the Fibreboard 
Corporation, she was made personnel supervisor. 


Marcella Byrne, personnel director of I. 
Magnin and Company, San Francisco, was born 
in New Orleans. She attended Newcombe Col- 
lege and Tulane University, and did graduate 
work at Louisiana State University and Colum- 
bia University. She was training director of 
Halle Brothers, Cleveland, preceded by train- 
ing experience with Lord and Taylor. She 
worked for the State of Louisiana Department 
of Education, in a distributive education pro- 
gram for adults and for the New Orleans Parish 
School Board, teaching high school English and 
Social Studies. 
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With the Local Personnel Associations 





THe WasHIncton Personnet AssociaTIon, 
of Washington, D. C., has elected new officers. 
Richard D. Early, Washington Division Man 
ager of the Henry B. Gilpin Co., is the new 
president. Vice president -— public relations, is 
Carl R. Anderson, employee relations supervisor 
of Safeway Stores, Inc., Washington, D. C., Di 
vision. Vice president — programs, is Richard B. 
Miller, director, employee and community rela 
tions of Litton Industries, Maryland Division 
Vice president — membership is Lawrence F 
Beck, treasurer and office manager of Stanford 
Paper Co. Vice president — research is Ernest V. 
Connolly, assistant director of the U. S. Em 
ployment Service for the District of Columbia. 
The secretary is Elizabeth Evans, personnel 
manager of The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 
The treasurer is Elizabeth Ann Plack, personnel 
director of the Washington Hospital Center. 
Donald W. Mowbray, assistant vice president, 
American Security and Trust Company, and C. 
Calvert Hines, Jr., staff supervisor, Executive 
Personnel, C. and P. Telephone Company, are 
lirectors. 

Last spring the Washington Personne! As 
sociation presented each of three outstanding 
students majoring in Personnel Administration 
in local universities with a twenty-five dollar 
cash award and a certificate. The students 
chosen by their respective universities were: 
William Winston, The American University, 
Washington, D. C.; William Bright III, Uni 
versity of Maryland; and Thomas J. Kerr, 
George Washington University, Washington, 


D. C. 


At Irs Tump ANNuaL Seminar On Pustic 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION the National Capital 
Chapter of the Public Personnel Association 
elected the following officers for 1960-61: Presi- 
dent, Paul W. Bigbee, Pan American Union; 
Vice president, Quentin R. Verdier, Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration; Secretary, 
Gordon H. Van Keuren, Marine Corps; Treas- 
urer, Elizabeth S. Messer, Civil Service Com- 


mission 
General chairman of the seminar was Wil 
liam T. McDonald, Civil Service Commission. 


Lyons, 


The luncheon speaker was Eugene J 


pecial assistant to the president for personnel 
management, who gave his views on political 
executives in government, the organizational 
status of personnel management, the President's 
Career Executive program, and the Administra 

m on Federal employee salary legis 


] ] 


undtables followed 


MANAGERIAL PERFORMANCE was 
it a recent mecting of 

dustrial Relations Association of Philadel 
Virgil K. Rowland of The Detroit Edison 

was the speaker. Officers of the Asso 

iation are Donald S. Ziegler, C. and D. Bat- 
cries, president; Arthur R. Boyd, E. F. Hough- 
n and Company; David P. Noonan, Federal 
Reserve Bank; and William P. Callaghan, are 
vice presidents. William W. Dormon, Atlantic 
Refining Comy is the secretary, and Kath 
ryn C. McDermott 


+} 


the First Pennsylvania Com- 


e secretary 


PersonNeL Association, Metro- 
Morris 


ynal administrative officer, Food 


THe Pusu 


politan Philadelphia Chapter, heard 


Organization of the United 
recent meeting. He spoke on per 
Iministration in the international scene. 

Alexander, chief, pay and job manage 

h, MC&TSA-PQMD,, is president of 

ter I ry 

er Department, City of Philadelphia, is vice 

’ 


president 


n Davis, personnel officer, Wa 


The treasurer is Lenore Fine, position 
lassifier, MC&TSA-PQMD. Jane Edmiston, 
idministrative officer, Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, § secretary 

Tue Rocxrorp, Itirots, Personnet Crus 
has elected Sam Guerrera president for the com 
ing year. He is personnel manager of Rockcote. 


Russ Gibbs of J. L. Clark Mfg. Co. is the new 
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vice president, and Ken Milburn of Camcar is 
secretary-treasurer. 

Kenneth Packard of Greenlee Brothers, Leo 
Powelson of Woodward Governor and Les Bork 
of Gunite constituted a panel which discussed 


their companies policies’ on the credit problems 


of employees. It was noticeable that in recent 
years a more aggressive position was being taken 
toward loan companies and creditors with an in- 
crease in the feeling that employees should take 
care of their own financial situations. At Green- 
lee’s a garnishment is cause for disciplinary ac- 
tion and at Woodward Governor it may result 
in immediate discharge. There is a growing re- 
luctance to supply loan companies any infor- 


mation. 





Tue Personne Directors AssociaTION oF 
Lone Istanp, with a membership of more than 
80 personnel and industrial relations executives 
representing a large cross-section of industry in 
Nassau and Suffolk Counties, has elected Frank 
C. McKay, personnel manager of Long Island 
Lighting Company, Hicksville, N. Y. as presi- 
dent. Other new officers are: John V. Hicks, 
personnel manager of Instruments for Industry, 


Inc., Hicksville, N. Y., 


vice president; John B. 


Riemer, industrial relations manager of Fair- 
child Controls Corporation, Hicksville, treas- 
urer, and Joseph R. Fitzpatrick, personnel man- 
ager of Amperex Electronic Company, Hicks- 
ville, secretary. 





Tue Personnet anp InpustriaL RELATIONS 
Association or Los Awnceres has received its 
Charter in the American Society for Personnel 
Administration. PIRA president Carl Kaiser 
was presented the Charter by Jack Linzie, presi- 
dent, ASPA. Linzie, who was accompanied by 
ASPA vice president, Paul L. Moore, said: 
“Tonight the hopes of a great many people are 
realized in presenting this Charter to PIRA. 

“ASPA looks forward to the leadership 
PIRA can provide. The fine job PIRA has 
done in the Los Angeles area is recognized by 
ASPA officers and members. 

“There is a need for a national organization 
due to the changing complex of the Personnel 
field. With the addition of PIRA and other 
such fine organizations, the way is being paved 
for developing a finer profession.” 

PIRA currently is affliated with ASPA on 
a two-year trial basis, voted late in 1959 by Di- 
rectors with the belief the action will help 
further the Associatien’s objectives. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Prorit SHarinc is “not just another trim- 
ming on the fringe-benefit package” but “a 
wholly different approach to the traditional 
boss-worker relationship,” Joseph J. Morrow, 
personnel relations vice president of Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn., said at the 12th 
annual conference of the American Society for 
Personnel Administration, in New York. 

“Far from being a ‘give-away,’” Morrow 
said, “profit sharing provides a_ dignified, 
economically sound and morally justifiable 
method of bringing self-interest and group- 
interest together under one roof.” 

The postage meter and business machine 
company executive reviewed Pitney-Bowes’ 24 
year experience with profit-sharing, contending 


that such programs “help get employees on the 
team, make it easier for them to have an intelli- 
gent understanding of company problems and 
hopes, and give them a sense of responsibility 
and the incentive of being true partners.” 

“They learn to take the ‘downs’ as well as 
the ‘ups,’” he added, concluding: “Integrated 
into a generally sound industrial relations pro- 
gram, profit sharing is perhaps the one best 
tool for achieving harmony and an awareness 
of the common interests of labor and manage- 
ment.” 





A Brrerinc ConFERENCE ON THE Lasor- 
MANacEMENT Reportinc aNp DiscLosure Act 
OF 1959, sponsored by The Federal Bar Associa- 
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tion, in cooperation with The Bureau of Na 
tional Affairs, Inc., was held in Washington, 
D. C., this summer. 

This was the twenty-cighth in a planned 
series of briefing conferences conducted by the 
FBA and BNA. The program dealt with prob- 
lems before the Department of Labor and par- 
ticularly its Bureau of Labor-Management Re- 
ports that result from enactment of the Labor 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 
1959- 

The program was intended to complement 
an earlier conference in the series, held last 
December, at which members and the General 
Counsel of the National Labor Relations Board 
and their staff officials considered the problems 
arising under the 1959 Act’s Amendments to 
the Taft-Hartley Law. 

Subjects programmed fox discussion were: 
government administration of the law, legal 


aspects of the Act, reporting requirements of 


Title II, trusteeships under Title III, elections 
under Title IV, safeguards for labor organiza 
tions, enforcement of the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act, interpretations 
and regulations under the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act. 

Speakers and panel members included 
John J. Gilhooley, Assistant Secretary of Labor 
for Labor-Management Relations; Clyde W. 
Summers, Professor of Law, Yale Law School; 
Thomas G. Meekers, General Counsel Securities 
and Exchange Commission; John L. Holcolmbe, 
Commissioner of Bureau of Labor-Management 
Reports; Harold C. Nystrom, Acting Solicitor 
of the Department of Labor; Morris Weisz, 
Assistant Commissioner for Reports and Analy- 
sis, Bureau of Labor-Management Reports; 
Ernest L. Heimann, Supervising Attorney, 
Office of Solicitor, Department of Labor; Na- 
than Rubinstein, Director of Division of Re- 
ports, Bureau of Labor-Management Reports; 
Harry A. Tuell, Supervising Attorney, Office of 
the Solicitor, Department of Labor; Frank M. 
Kleiler, Deputy Commissioner, Bureau of Labor- 
Management Reports; Jeter S. Ray, Acting As- 
sociate Solicitor, Department of Labor; Ken- 


neth M. Douty, Director of Technical Assist 
ance Division, Bureau of Labor-Management 
Reports; Louis Weiner, Deputy Assistant Solici 
tor, Department of Labor; Robert L. Flanders, 
Assistant to the Assistant Secretary for Labor- 
Management Relations, Department of Labor; 
Howard L. Jenkins, Chief of Office of Regula 
tions, Bureau of Labor-Management Reports; 
Jacob I. Carro, Chief of Branch of Appellate 
Litigation, Office of Solicitor, Department of 


L ibor 


THe THEME or THE CANADIAN INbUsTRIAI 
Trainers’ Association's 14th annual conference 
in Montreal was, “Towards a Better Utilization 
of our Human Resources,” or, in the second lan 
guage of the conference, “Vers une Plus Grande 
Mise en Valeur du Potentiel Humain.” 

Among the subjects discussed were: man 
agement training; training in fire prevention 
and fighting fire; the trainer's role in the years 
ahead; organization of a training department; 
conference techniques as management tools; 
labor agreement and training; a training de 
partment in action; our expanding education; 
semantics in communication. 

J. B. White, vice president and general 
manager of the Aluminum Company of Can 
ada Ltd., spoke on “Towards Better Balanced 
Utilization of Youth and Maturity in Industry.” 
He pointed out that during the next decade, the 
increase of those seeking initial employment in 
Canada will take place at the rate of about 
100,000 a year, whereas during past decades the 
increase in this age group was merely 5.000 to 
10,000 yearly. Another factor, he said, of in- 
creasing importance during the next several 
years 18 the increase of automation and use of 
electronics in industry. Formal education, at 
best, White 


grounding and preparation while the develop 


reminded his audience, is only a 


ment of skills is achieved by a combination of 
training and experience. He urged industry 
generally to participate in the integration of 
employment with formal training and educa- 
tion. “We need to correlate our industrial train- 


ing of craftsmen and others more closely with 
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our trades schools and other institutions of learn- 
ing.” 

Turning to the problems of the older work- 
er White said that the basic trouble seems to 
be that the older worker seeks and expects to 
find employment in unlikely places. He fails to 
recognize that, as an older worker, his ability to 
get new employment is restricted by factors 
which are largely beyond the control of anyone 
but himself. Studies on employment oppor- 
tunities for the older worker show that the 
service industries provide most job opportunities. 





THe 12TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
American Society ror Personne, ADMINISTRA- 
tion was held in New York this year. The 
keynote speaker was Egbert H. van Delden, 
consultant on management development, Euro- 
pean Productivity Agency. Seminars were held 
on the training department and its function; 
profit sharing plans; preparing for union or- 
ganizing campaigns; personnel budgets for the 
modern company; the role of the personnel ad- 
ministrator in loss prevention; pointers in con- 
tract negotiation; practical politics for personnel 
administrators; manpower management; the 
value of company house magazine; using or- 
ganization structure to develop key personnel; 
personnel operations in foreign lands; dollars 
and sense of human relations in industry; meet- 
ing critical employee shortages; behavioral sci- 
ences and their contribution to personnel admin- 
istration; how to keep top management in- 
formed; supervisory development; the value of 
suggestion systems; does arbitration take away 
management's right to manage; personnel prob- 
lems in merging industries; the problem of in- 
dustrial noise; the operation of an efficient 
communications program; pension program; 
planning, organizing and conducting a person- 
nel research program; scientific placement prac- 
tices; incentives for labor, a complement to man- 
agement’s ability; personnel programs in the 
small plant; an aging population: new problems 
in personnel management: appraising mana- 
gerial performance; mental health in industry; 


how to conduct an employee attitude survey and 
make it pay; industrial recreation; formulation 
and planning personnel policy. The speaker at 
the general session was Charles R. Sligh, Jr., 
executive vice president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 





Tue Sitver Bay Conrerence oN Human 
Revations in Inpustry was held at Silver Bay 
on Lake George, New York, July 13-16. The 
theme of the conference was “Improving Man- 
agement Performance Amid Changing Times” 
(the initial letters of the theme spell out ‘im- 
pact’). At the general sessions the speakers and 
their subjects were: Morehead Wright, Manage- 
ment Research and Development Institute, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., “Changing Times and Their 
New Demands on Management”: Leo Teplow, 
industrial relations consultant, American Iron 
and Steel Institute, New York, “The Trends in 
Labor Management Relations”; Charles C. 
Noble, Dean, Hendricks Memorial Chapel, 
Syracuse University, “Management’s Responsi- 
bility for Moral Values in the East-West Strug- 
gle.” Besides the general sessions, the confer- 
ence was organized into briefing session groups, 
to give timely information on general subjects 
or on aspects of company programs. Ninety 
minute sessions met twice, featuring thirty- 
minute presentations followed by group partici- 
pation. Three-hour sessions met once, explored 
the subjects in more depth with sharing and 
skills practice. Incidentally, the final announce- 
ment of the program for this conference was one 
of the best we've seen: attractive, clear, concise 
and meaningful. The organization of the con- 
ference makes sense, and sounds as if it would 
work well, so that those attending could get 
the kind of practical help a conference should 
give. Both active and passive participation were 
provided and, on paper at least, there was direc- 
tion and purpose to the conference. Some con- 
ference programs are such a maze of miscellane- 
ous offerings that indigestion from the intellec- 
tual smorgasbord seems inevitable. 
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Glancing at the New Publications 





Have You a Hanpsook? Do you consider 
handbooks important in implementing person 
nel policy? Maybe you're not much interested 
in them, and have decided they're not worth 
bothering about. The Newsletter of the News 
paper Personnel Relations Association reported 
this winter that “queried recently as to their use 
of this particular employee relations tool, just 
over half the panel members of the Bureau of 
National Affairs Personnel Policies Forum—a 
nationwide cross-section of all types of com 
panies in all branches of industry—reported that 
they didn’t have a handbook, and were not 
contemplating issuing one. Even among the 
larger companies (over 1000 employees) repre 
sented in the panel, only 56 percent now have 
a handbook in use. Among smaller companies, 
the proportion was exactly half as much—28 
percent.” 

The report on the panel summarized con- 
clusions on handbooks as follows: “Ideally, then, 
the handbook should be simply and clearly 
written, provide only as much detail as is needed 
for clear understanding, printed in easily read 
able type, and liberally sprinkled with sketches 
and cartoons. Even at that, most companies find 
it necessary to take steps to see that the hand 
book actually gets read. Most favored methods: 
discussing the handbook with new employees at 
the time of induction, and having supervisors 
check later on their knowledge of its contents.” 

Expense was one objection to handbooks, 
another was the fear that it might not be read. 
Some companies preferred to get out separate 
leaflets on the various subjects usually covered 
in the handbooks, on the theory that in this 
way the material could be kept up to date more 


easily and inexpensively. 


Now ror a Loox at Some or THE Hanp- 
Books that have been sent to us. From Richard 
W. Talley, director of personnel relations of 
Colonial Williamsburg, Williamsburg, Virginia, 
comes an excellent handbook, well illustrated, 


and highly readable, which should be a very 
useful tool in orienting employees. A_ nicely 
designed cover in orange and black, with 
sketches of some of the buildings of Williams- 
burg, invites the readers’ attention. Sketches 
and photographs, and the use of two colors, plus 
helpful headings, make the material easy to 
absorb. A general introduction describes Wil- 
liamsburg and its history and outlines the per 
sonnel policy. Because of the unique institution 
Williamsburg is, this policy is rather elab 
In part it is based on the following ideas, 
} in the booklet: 

“Colonial Williamsburg is concerned with 
vation of the basic freedoms of man so 
forcefully enunciated by our predecessors of the 
18th century in this community. We are anxious 

that they assume new vitality. 
“We can. 


the y within our immediate sphere of influ 


in our personnel relations, point 


ence. We recognize that man’s reaction to 
society 1s gre tly affected by the conditions of 
his employment. We know that each worker 


is a human being, dwelling and employed in a 


Iree society, and is his moral, social and eco- 

satished so he reacts to that 
employment. 

to satisfy in our conditions 

moral, social and economic 

, we are not only foster 

relations, but are making a 


mtribution to the preservation of demo- 


first section explains what can be ex 

m Colonial Williamsburg as an em 
ployer, as well as the definition of terms used 
in connection with employment. Included are 
paragraphs on employment terms, service regu- 
lations, employment of relatives and friends, 
continuity of employment, wages and salaries, 
pay days, payroll deductions, transfers, promo- 
tion, service recognition, grievance adjustments, 
Colonial Williamsburg News, suggestion system, 
leaves of absence, termination of employment, 


and the retirement plan. 
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The second section describes the various 
benefits, including employee housing, which are 
in effect at Williamsburg. A third section lists 
the responsibilities and obligations which em- 
ployees are expected to assume. Mentioned here 
are attendance, conduct, lost and found, safety, 
personnel records, civic duties, and attitude to- 
ward visitors. An index is at the back of the 


book. 





Royal McBee, manufacturers of office equip- 
ment, has prepared a pocket-size 38-page hand- 
book. It, too, is illustrated with attractive 
sketches and photographs, and uses a second 
color, green, for emphasis. There is no index, 
and no particular plan of presenting the mate- 
rial, but the booklet is readable and helpful. 

It begins with a welcome, and brief history 
of the firm. The next section deals with prac- 
tical information on personnel, such as passes 
and identification cards, and physical exams. 
The medical program and department is de- 
scribed; so is retirement, and recreation and self- 
development opportunities. 

An uncompromising list of “what we don’t 
expect” is lightened by a sketch of a cupid with 
olive branches and a halo. The introductory 
paragraph explains that “your company offers 
you as many advantages and privileges as it can 
and still achieve an orderly, economical opera- 
tion. Some acts by employees offer a serious 
threat to the rights and well being of others and 
must be strictly controlled. These are listed 
below as prohibited, and violations subject the 
employee to disciplinary action or to discharge 
for misconduct.” 

The list is long and specific and forbids 
such things as fighting or stealing, engaging in 
fooling, wrestling or horseplay; or disorderly or 
immoral conduct on company property; drink- 
ing, inattention to duties, idling or reading 
papers in wash rooms; frequent tardiness or 
absence; negligence, gambling, smoking in pro- 
hibited areas, engaging in any activity except 
company business on the premises without ex- 
press permission, creating or contributing to 


unsanitary conditions; throwing refuse or ob- 
jects on the floors or out the windows; violation 
of safety and health rules; the making or pub- 
lishing of false, vicious or malicious statements 
concerning any employee, supervisor, the com- 
pany or products. 

We have never seen a list quite like this one 
in a handbook before and would be interested 
to know more about its effectiveness. The tone 
of it is rather forbidding. We think most com- 
panies simply assume that employees would 
have better sense than to commit the kind of 
acts listed, or would realize that the authorities 
would frown on the practice of wasting time or 
littering company property. Such a detailed list 
of rules suggests the question, if it isn’t strictly 
forbidden is it all right? And it is difficult to 
include all possible kinds of undesirable be- 
havior in any set of rules. Perhaps, on the other 
hand, the Royal McBee Personnel Department 
has found that employees appreciate knowing 
exactly the kind of activity that is acceptable and 
that which is not. We wonder also, if the list 


was worked out with the Union, or perhaps even 
requested by the Union. 


The Texas Bank and Trust Co., of Dallas, 
has a lively little handbook in blue, brown and 
white, called Commercial Banking Texas Style. 
The history of the bank is given, and a descrip- 
tion of the various banking furtctions follows. A 
section on policies deals with such things as acci- 
dents, attendance and punctuality, banking 
privileges, bulletin board, and the confidential 
nature of the work. Other items include con- 
tinuing your education, courtesy, employee news- 
paper, employment, grievances, holidays, hours 
of work, insurance, job evaluation, library, mili- 





tary service, outside employment, overtime, pay- 
day, personal appearance, personal mail, phone 
calls, and visitors, pregnancy, profit sharing 
plan, progress reviews, promotions, rest periods, 
retirement plan, service awards, sports, training, 
and vacations. 

Two pages of summary at the end of the 
booklet conclude that “Texas Bank expects . 
prompt and continuous service; a fair day’s 
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work, cooperation, and loyalty. Texas Bank 
offers . . . good working conditions, fair and 
equitable payment, opportunity for advance- 


ment, and security.” 





Combustion Engineering, Inc., 200 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, has published a 70-page 
manual, which is an interesting variation on the 
employee handbook. The publication, called 
“Correctly Yours, A guide for secretaries, stenog 
raphers and typists,” is an excellent workbook, 
full of vital information which must save the 
company a great deal of time and money. The 
material covered includes information about 
external correspondence, internal correspond 
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ence, mail and wire services, duplicating serv- 
ices, repairs and maintenance, forms, travel, 
telephone usage, and tips to secretaries. Under 
the last subject are included such suggestions as 
how to be combustion-wise, smooth working 
order, how to greet visitors, what to do with 
incoming mail, how to fold and insert letters in 
envelopes, follow-ups, shorthand and transcrib- 
ing know-how, writing routine letters, hack- 
neyed phrases vs. effective wording, how to 
type a “copy,” 
sonal appearance, and typewriter care. Job plans 


filing facts, office courtesy, per- 


are described, and there is a list of technical 
words, abbreviations and C-E products. 
This book is complete, practical and useful, 


and makes you feel efficient just to look at it 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





The Helmsman is published by and _ for 
the people of the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company, Baltimore, Maryland. Edi 
tor Patricia Christopher used a piece on Wichita, 
home of the wild and woolly west, and home 
also of a new branch office, in a recent issue. 
Reporter J. W. Graue did a thorough job of 
describing the move, the new office, and the 
location. 

An interesting feature in the same issue tells 
of the collection of historical items related to the 
company made by special agent Louis F. Von 
Ville. “Working through Company friends, 
Louis first became interested in collecting agency 
plaques.” His growing collection soon expanded 
to include other items—medallions, first issue 
policies, books, notary public signs, seals, old 
agency contracts and other items of special de 
sign and interest which had been issued by the 
Company. 

The more he collected the more valuable he 
felt the collection would be when completed, 
for display purposes in agencies, at agents’ con 
ventions or at branch offices. “Lou believes a 
display of this type would boldly announce to 
all who view it, ‘here is a company of quality 
Pictures of the author with 


” 


and e¢::perience.’ 


some of the items in his collection, illustrate the 


story. 


The Bendix News, published by the Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, Kansas City Division, has 
some interesting editorial comment in the form 
of questions and answers. Editor John Pearce 
cites “questions we are most often asked.” 
Among them: “why wasn’t my promotion in 
The Bendix News? 


top the list of questions concerned with ‘how 


His answer, promotions 


come.’ Promotions announced in the Bendix 
News include promotion from non-supervisory 
to supervisory positions and from supervisory 
to a higher supervisory position. 

Another query: “why don’t you print baby 
pictures?” Pearce explains that “we love the 
little tykes, too, but we have 7,600 employees, 
most of them married, most of them with 
children. We simply do not have the space to 
print baby pictures, as cute as they are.” 

He goes on to say that he will use photos 
of employees or their families who have won 
honors and awards or photos showing interest- 
ing or unusual hobbies, sports or other leisure 
time activities are most often used. 


Answering the question, “who's my re- 
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porter?”, he describes the system of reporting 
used by the News. He also tells what to do in 
case an employee fails to receive a copy of the 


News. 


The Nylic News is published monthly in 
the interests of Home Office employees of the 
New York Life Insurance Company. A sam- 
pling of the table of contents in recent issues 
indicates that editor Thomas D. Hopps has 
plenty of good ideas: “Green Thumbs Among 
Us” (philodendron, ivy, coleus and Home Office 
people highlight this story of indoor plants and 
how to keep them growing); “An Ounce of 
Prevention” (In the first of a News series, Dr. 
Dorman, medical director, offers a phone num 
ber to remember and some hints on how to go 
into spring); “115th Annual Report” (Under 
excerpts from a message by Chairman and 
President Myers are highlights of the year taken 
from the latest Annual Report); “Life Photos 
Stir Comment” (‘shocking,’ ‘inspiring’ and 
‘wow’ were some of the reasons for picking 
winners in the Life Magazine Photographic 
Exhibit); Sports, a dance, a card party, and 
Nylic people in the news, were all reported in 
the magazine. 

“Work Smarter Not Harder” was the title 
of an article on the five-step method of improve- 
ments, conducted by Insurance Operations, and 
dramatized with actual case histories. 





The Owens-lllinois Outlook, published 
monthly at the General Offices in Toledo, Ohio, 
for the men and women of Owens-Illinois, is an 
&page newspaper, edited by Dick Roberts. An 
interesting report in a spring issue explains how 
analysts study company “face” to determine 
corporate health. The story says that O-I’s cor- 
porate profile is the “face” that is seen by O-I 
people, O-I shareholders and customers, and the 
general public. Different people see different 
parts of it, depending upon degrees of interest. 

The security analyst, the report explains, is 
the business counterpart of the catalyst, used by 
the laboratory technician to guide and control 
the reactions of different chemicals. His job is 


to look hard at the corporate profile—the im- 
pression that face makes upon him determines 
whether the men with money to invest will 
invest it in your shares or in somebody else’s. 
He studies annual reports and financial releases. 
He visits plants and laboratories to see first 
hand what kind of a “ship” O-I runs—what the 
company is doing in research and development, 
how efficient men, methods and machines may 
be. He may meet with company officials in 
their own offices or he may ask them to appear 
before one of the regular meetings of his own 
professional society. 


New Yardsticks for Manager 
and Company Development 
(Continued from page 136) 


enough to ensure his place in America’s hall of 
fame. But, extraordinary as it was, his industrial 
success turned out to be only the modest prelude 
to a much more profound, much more wide- 
spread revolution in the structure of society. 
His true stature can only be seen in the light of 
the history of civilization. I refer to his decision 
on January 1, 1914, to adopt the 8hour, $5-day. 
This meant infinitely more than a raise in wages. 
The timing . . . was a stroke of genius, for the 
$5-day not only undermined the whole capitalist 
structure as it then existed but also cut away the 
ground from under a potential Marxist revolu- 
tion (in America). ... It meant a whole new 
way of life, a new system, not only of produc- 
tion, but of human organization within society 
itself.” 
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PSYCHOMETRIST 


MA, industrial preferred. 1 year 
administer 
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Box #707 
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HELP WANTED 


Traintnc Co-orpinator: Bachelor's degree in Psychology, 
Personne! Management, and/or Education, Master's highly 
desirable. Minimum of three years experience in industrial 
training and/or industrial personnel work. Experienced in 
developing and co-ordinating training programs. Knowledge 
of principles of learning and training methods. Adept at 
spoken and written language. Expanding company in mid- 
dle-Atlantuc location. Write, enclosing resume of education, 
work experience and recent snapshot to Box 692 


ED 
Wrirer—Free Lance: Expericnced in personne] manage 
ment, to write occasional artncle (about 3 
ach) for publisher of personne! training material aim 
at developing greater job interest—better employee relanon 
higher regard for customer relations—increased under 
tanding of free enter prise greater efhciency and value t 
employer—carned advancement. Acceptable mss. purchased 
utright Write in conhdence to Box 7: 3 
Many $7,000-$35,000 Personnet Joss AvamtaBite: Ge 
eport. Stn onhidence National Employment Rey 
Jacks tlevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 


ther } f tunities turn to page 1 


POSITIONS WANTED 


EXPERIENCE AND Epucation. Young man with backer 
assistant personnel manager in both union and non-union 
edium size plants secks an opportunity to advance. First 

hand responsibility for most phases of personnel and safety 

eadership positions in professional and community activitic 
hours graduate study, and a stable young family round 
it qualifications. Reply Box 65¢ 


PERSONNEL orn INDUsTRIAL RELATIONS: 34 year old manager 
t industrial relations with 13 years in three top companies 


and experience in all phases of personne! administrator 
ecks challenging position. Experience includes both plant 

and corporate staff activity in labor relations, training, safety 
mmunications, organization planning, policy and procedure 

writing. Will relocate anywhere. Knowledge of Spanish 
rrent salary $11,000. Reply Box 690. 


PERSONNEL-ADMINISTRATOR-SALES: Over nine years experi 
nce in all phases of personnel management. Proven ability 
work successfully with employees and harmoniously with 
Pp management. Fifteen years experience in business ad 
istrative and sales work. Can be an asset to company 
wanting man to fill combination job. B.S. Degree. Age 5: 
Reply Box 694 


ADMINISTRATIVE Watrer-House Orncan Eprrorn: Age 32 
M.S. degree in journalism. Seven years diversified experi 
ence in administrative writing and editing field. Presently 
employed as Administrative Assistant to General Manager 
f organizatio,s operating under government contract. Duties 
nclude formulation and writing of policies and procedures, 
ymtract bid proposals, editing monthly house organ, pres 
hotography and film processing, news release preparatior 
igh-level correspondence. Married. 2 children. Vet 

Reply Box 695 
Pers NNEI OFFICER ye /] years experience in general per 
onnel administranon in Latin American (oil industry 
Wage and salary administration, job evaluation, selectior 


and placement of personnel, labor relations, some safety 
and training. B. A. plus graduate study, 36, married, tw 
hildren, resume on request. Spanish is very good. Prefe 
Latin American or West Coast assignment. Available tt 
Fall. Reply Box 608 


Age 38, marricd with family, desires 
west area. Over twelve years experience 


management and industrial relations, labor 


evances, safety programming, etc. Detailed 


t. Excellent references as to character 
iven. Reply Box 70 


Manacer: Desires challenging op 
Manager, Assistant Personnel Man 
fr. 12 years of expenence in cm 
¢ counsechng, training, safety, 
and policy and procedure 

small mulu-plant company 
Graduate work in business 

Age 39. Prefer Cleveland 

yportumity. Reply Box 7o1 


doctoral candidate ae 
3 years college teaching 
Management, Salesmanshiy 
Management, and Retailing 
ning methods. Membership in 
honor societies Mana 

xanon desred. Ma 


abor relanor 


personne 

ment and 
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n ability in creative 
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HARPER BOOS 


_ FOR EXECUTIVES Now! 


AUTOCRACY and | The Supervisory Training Tool 
DEMOCRACY An Essay 
in Experimental Inquiry 


by RALPH K. WHITE and 


teint apyarane in tok tm of che wom | (HOW TO HELP YOUR 


classic experiments, conducted by the authors 


with Kurt Lewin, in democratic, autocratic, and 
laissez-faire leadership. Points the way to making SUPERVISORS GROW 
democracy more effective at home, and more at 


tractive to the uncommitted people of the world 
Coming September 28 $6.00 


PERSONALITY and 
ORGANIZATION | 
The Conflict Between System e This five-step plan was compiled 
and the Individual 
by CHRIS ARGYRIS 


Yale | niversity 


The research peoject director of Yale’s Labor and velopment — and it is yours for the 


Management Center examines current thinking 











You Have Been Waiting For — 





especially for the executive responsi- 
ble for supervisory training and de- 


sking. 
and practice in human relations in business and . & 
suggests a new approach to organization based 


on sound research in human behavior $4.00 


@ It describes three ways to get maxi- 
The PRACTICE of mum benefits from Supervision Maga- 
UNIONISM 


by JACK BARBASH 


editor of Unions and Union Leadership 
gives an up-to-date formal one, or no program at all. 
ription of the American labor movement 
which is frankly sympathetic and yet not maud 
it It is newsy, well-documented, «studiously = Help on: 1. Setting Goals; y a Se- 
unpretentious, clearly written The Annals | 


( the American Academy of Political and Social lecting and Organizing the Group; 


Ss - =. 


SUPERVISING PEOPLE 


Revised Edition 
by GEORCE D. HALSEY 


suthor of Training Employees, etc. —- : 
Ar expe rienced personnel executive and) writer e And it Is not a long-winded book! 
supplies a simple, straightforward statement of 
ull phases of supervision, “Unlike the spate of 
books which have been written on supervision cisely and clearly into a four page 
it goes beyond a mere listing of desirable quali- | ° 

ies and explains how they may be best attained <a folder (8! 2 x 11). It was compiled 


Journal of Political Economy $3.50 


zine —whether you have a formal 
supervisory training program, an in- 


A union staff intellectual 


le- 


3. Planning the Training program; 
4. Conducting the Meetings; 5. Eval- 
uating the Results. 





The subject matter is compressed con- 


jointly by four nationally known train- 


HOW TO INTERVIEW ing specialists. So... 
by WALTER VAN DYKE BINGHAM 
and BRUCE VICTOR MOORE 


Fourth Revised Edition in collaboration with 
JOHN GUSTAD. “The authors of this revision 
of an old classic in the area of personnel work 
have exercised excellent taste in preserving the 


best from preceding editions and in adding more S U p 7 R V | S H O N 
recent material to produce a current and useful « 
volume.”—Personnel and Guidance Journal $4.50 


At your bookstore or from ONE WAVERLY PLACE MADISON, NEW JERSEY 
——=HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16—— 


Send today for your free copy 
and a complimentary copy of Supervision 















































Your Company's Most Valuable Asset 
Never Appears On This Statement! 
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” RECENT YEARS, there has been irely, learning how the business is run should be the 
much talk about “automation,” starting point in any management development program 
“push-button production,” and *‘mira- The Institute's nference Management Training Plan” has 
cle machines.” met with raordinary success in a number of companies 
So much, in fact, that there is a ‘en- because it nhines t vss administration with the development 
dency to forget this truism: PEOPLE of human erhaps our balanced approach to developing 
are a company’s most valuable asset managers woul equally helpful to your company 
.. . particularly managerial people. 
There are, of course, a number of 


Z ials who have top level responsibility for 
programs whose objective is to prepare 


developing managers and for staff men directly charged with 
men for responsible positions. But, they are often narrowly the BP ROE as . 


hs | of management development 
specialized. Many do not include the vital field of middle- 
Management men. 
Others concentrate wholly on developing leadership qualities 
“human skills” such as speaking, reading, report writing, 


we have prepare ™ voklet describing the “Conference 


Management Training It illustrates the plan in action, 


discusses study tf r participan 


? 
method, objective | iggests ways the Plan might fit 


ts, use of the conference 


conferring and decision-making 


, into your mMpany management development activities 
While it’s obviously important to encourage the growth of 


For your [ mply write Mr. James M. Jenks, Vice 


é ud - ‘ yh job. Al = Pa me 
leadership qualities, it’s only half the jo | too often the real Seasiien inder Hamilton Institute, 71 West 23rd Street. 


sore of the problem—which is to provide training in the basic : ‘ 
core ep le hich is to provide 5 _— New York »bligation, of course 
princ iples of business—is ignored 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


71 West 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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